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When paying your life assurance 
premiums, do you ever ask yourself: 
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First and foremost, a life assurance policy pro- 
vides protection for the family. But you also want 
absolute security and a good return for the money 
you pay in. Tosupply these, together with efficient 
personal service, is the aim of every Life Office. 
Policyholders can always count in the future on 
the same high standards as those maintained in 
the past. 

In Britain, the 80 competing Life Offices invest 
their policyholders’ savings with one main pur- 
pose in mind— to make sure that the man or 


for our money? 











woman who holds a policy gets the best deal 
possible. A life assurance policy is a long-term 
contract — this calls for sound as well as fruitful 
investment. 

Life Assurance is a business in which a very large 
proportion of the profits, usually 90 per cent or 
more, is returned in the form of bonuses to with- 
profit policyholders. And much more than most 
businesses it is concerned with people. You'll find 
that your Life Office has an understanding attitude 
to your personal problems. 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh. 
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- Portrait of the Week— 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT'S REPLY to the Soviet 
Note on the RB47 affair deplored the unprovoked 
Soviet attack on an American aircraft and denied 
allegations of Anglo-American aggressive inten- 
tion. Mr. Macmillan read to the House of Com- 
mons his personal letter to Mr. Khrushchev, 
asking him what he thought he was up to in these 
critical days. Mr. Macmillan could have said, but 
didn’t, that he expected the answer, ‘fishing in 
troubled Cuban and Congolese waters’—though 
the Soviet Union abstained, and did not exercise 
its veto, when the Security Council voted to refer 
the Cuban problem to the Organisation of Ameri- 
can States. In the Congo, Belgium agreed to with- 
draw her troops from the Leopoldville area at 
the request of the United Nations, and the Soviet 
Union protested to the United States against the 
arrival there of American troops, all twenty of 
them. The Irish Government introduced a Bill 
to make it possible for Irish soldiers to serve 
abroad, and thus support the United Nations 
forces in the Congo. In Southern Rhodesia, police 
and plain clothes men searched the houses, read 
the letters and apprehended the persons of mem- 
bers of the National Democratic Party and the 
Capricorn Society. Mr. Kennedy became.a candi- 
date for the United States presidency. Mr. 
Suhrawardy, the former Pakistani Prime Minister, 
was barred from political life for six years, and 
Mr. Kishi, the former Japanese Prime Minister, 
was stabbed. The Imperial Cricket Conference 
ruled that a ball shall be deemed to be unfairly 
thrown if either umpire considers it to have been 
so, and Etna erupted. 


THE QUEEN OPENED the birthday celebrations of 
the Royal Society, which is 300 years old, and 
welcomed to London King Bhumibol of Thailand 
and his Queen, Sirikit, who is a good deal younger 
than the Royal Society. And a lot prettier. 


* 


THE SEAMEN’S STRIKE was on again and off again 
and on again, but the London Transport power 
station shift workers went back to work, and the 
Underground trains te normal. Mr. Macmillan 
told the Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce, the Federation of British Industries, and 
the National Union of Manufacturers that we’ve 
got to export more. Mr. Brooke said that he 
wouldn’t let the green belts go, and the House 
of Lords said the same about the chiming 
devices on ice-cream barrows. Dealers cut the 
retail price of new Vauxhall motor-cars, and pro- 
duction stopped at the Ford works at Dagenham 
because of a walk-out by some workers and 
a send-out of others by the management. Trade 
unions disagreed about whether investing their 
funds in unit trusts would benefit the unions or 
the capitalist system the more, and whether which 
was how much desirable. A number of vast 
electrical manufacturing firms struggled for con- 
trol of the Telephone Manufacturing Company, 
jand the right to sell rather a lot of stuff, rather 
profitably, to the Post Office. 


+ 


A SPOKESMAN for the Manchester Guardian and 
Evening News Ltd. said that arrangements for the 
Proposed joint publishing of their Manchester 
Evening News and Mr. Roy Thomson’s Man- 
chester Evening Chronicle had not yet been 
finalised, which suggested that the influence of 
Mr. Thomson’s prose style, at any rate, was 
already at work in the premises once hallowed 
by C. P. Scott. The Daily Telegraph announced 
that next year there will be a Sunday Telegraph, 
confirming many recent Fleet Street rumours, and 
confounding those who had been saying that on 
the Telegraph it was always Sunday afternoon 
anyway. In the Times agony column an adver- 
liser offered for sale at £25 o.n.0. a twenty-foot 
bison, mounted by Rowland Ward as a lamp- 
Standard. The advertiser later declared that it was 
a python, not a bison, and a telephone mis- 





hearing was responsible. There the matter rests 
at present. . 
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ALL RIGHT, 


OR a time it looked as if Khrushchev’s 
ea would help to waft the Republicans 
back into the White House. The American elec- 
torate, it could reasonably be argued, would 
remember Richard Nixon when the time came 
as the man who stood up to Mr. K in their 
kitchen squabble at the American Trade Fair 
in Moscow—as well as facing undismayed the 
South American mobs. But after the events of 
the past few weeks it seems more likely that 
Nixon will be found guilty by association with 
the mistakes of the State Department and the 
deficiencies of President Eisenhower. Even be- 
fore the Democratic Convention, public opinion 
polls were suggesting a swing away from him: 
and the Kennedy/Johnson ticket has made his 
chances more.slender still—for he can hardly 
rush off on his travels again, finding new dragons 
to defy in order to redeem his reputation. 

The change of mood came at exactly the right 
moment for Senator Kennedy. One of Kennedy’s 
weaknesses was that, in a sense, he was the 
Republican candidate for the Democratic nom- 
ination. Republicans felt that his youth and his 
Catholicism would, in the last resort, send voters 
over to Nixon; and some of them may also have 
been impressed by the smear campaign about his 
youthful indiscretions (visitors to New York have 
long been regaled with the story that a file of 
photographs exists of Jack whooping it up in 
night clubs, and is ready for release at the appro- 
priate moment). But -when the Democratic Con- 
vention met, the Republicans were already 
beginning to have second thoughts. At a time 
when age is being equated less with maturity than 
with senility, they realised, it might be better 
for them if the Democrats chose some old 


party wheel-horse, or even Adlai Stevenson. So 
far from stressing that Nixon is the older man, 
the chances are that the Republicans will soon be 
arguing that he is only a little older than Ken- 
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JACK 


nedy—if, that is, they do not change their minds, 
and draft Nelson Rockefeller after all. 

Rockefeller is not now the golden boy of a 
year ago, but some Republicans will be thinking 
of him because Nixon, though admired more 
widely than ever before, is not exactly lovable. 
There is nothing in Senator Kennedy’s record to 
suggest he is more human, more humorous or 
more humble than his rival, but the persona that 
has emerged is more engaging. And if there is 
any suspicion that the label ‘lightweight’ may be 
attached to him, he has only to name Stevenson 
as his Secretary-of-State-elect for the Democratic 
ticket to become very powerful indeed. He has 
postponed Cabinet-making for the present; 
though he would surely be glad to have Stevenson 
alongside him for campaign purposes, it is pos- 
sible he will prefer to have someone more mal- 
leable, or at least less of a public figure in his 
own right, in the job itself. 

Whether Stevenson could have won the nomi- 
nation if he had declared himself at the decisive 
moment at Los Angeles (according to Alistair 
Cooke, Kennedy delegates in substantial num- 
bers might have defected to him) will have 
to remain one of history’s ‘ifs.’ His decision 
not to regard himself as an official candidate but 
to allow himself to be drafted seemed wise for a 
man who had failed twice, and who in any case 
was never at ease in the grass-rooting atmosphere 
of the primaries. But it depended for its success 
on the votes for the other candidates at the con- 
vention breaking evenly: and with no real com- 
petitor to Kennedy among his rivals, they did not 
break evenly enough. 

Judging by Panorama’s admirable record of 
the Convention, Stevenson remains the most 
agreeable personality in American politics; with 
that look of alarmed bewilderment as his fans 
swept him up to the platform, and the crack 
about the nomination going to the Convention's 
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‘last survivor. By contrast Kennedy was too glib, 
the smile flashing on and off and the clichés 
rolling in and out with depressing precision. Still, 
it is ‘what the Presidericy does to a man that 
counts: and Professor Arthur Schlesinger has 
done well for Kennedy by recalling what Walter 
Lippmann wrote about FDR in 1932: 

An amiable man with many philanthropic 
impulses . . he is too eager to please. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is no crusader. He is no enemy 
of entrenched privilege. He is a pleasant man 
who, without any important qualification for 
the office, would very much like to be president. 

At least it can be said for Kennedy that the 
civil rights plank in the Democratic programme 
is stronger on paper than ever it was under 
Stevenson: and his experience of Boston politics 
should help him in finding some way to get rid 
of the dubious di Sapio, the wretched Wagner, 
and the rest of the new Fammany. 


When? 


. HEN shall we learn?’ Mr. Clement Davies 

asked in the Commons last week, comment- 
ing on the Government’s prolonged mishandling 
of the Cyprus question. To judge by Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd’s intervention in the debate, never. When 
Mr. James Callaghan taxed the Government in 
the debate with preventing an agreement four 
years ago, Mr. Lloyd rose to object that no settle- 
ment had been possible until Greeks and Turks 
agreed. But—as our correspondent in Cyprus 
noted last week—the Greco-Turkish hostility in 
Cyprus is the product, not the cause, of the 
emergency. 

Hardly less absurd is the pretence that thé final 
settlement owes anything to the labours of Mr. 
Amery. In a less polite age a Prime Minister who 
appointed, as an Under-Secretary of State; a son- 
in-law whose political career had not suggested 
he was of ministerial calibre, would have had to 
face stronger public criticism, but in this case 
Mr. Macmillan has a simple answer; his party 
is so poor in front-bench prospects that he 
can easily defend Mr. Amery’s appointment 
—by comparison with some of his colleagues 





Mr. Amery might even be considered gifted. 
In any case, his appointment was presumably 
designed finally to destroy the old Suez 
group; and if that was its aim, Mr. Macmillan 
can fairly claim that it has succeeded. He is 
becoming quite adept at this technique. It was 
used when he muzzled Sir Ian Horobin, who had 
been one of the most trenchant critics of the 
Government’s fuel policies, by appointing him 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Power 
(Sir Ian has since been even more effectively 
muzzled by the electors of Oldham, who were 
unkind enough to reject him at the last election); 
and it will be a surprise if it is not soon tried 
again—say, by finding some niche in the coming 
reshuffle for Mr. Gerald Nabarro. But amusing 
though this game must be for the Prime Minister, 
it becomes serious if it means that a man with 
Mr. Amery’s record on Middle’ Eastern affairs is 
sent to negotiate the Cyprus settlement. As Mr. 
Callaghan said, it is Mr. Amery who must bear 
the heaviest responsibility for delaying it, and 
allowing still more tension to build up between 
Greek and Turk, at a time when the economic 
condition of the island is fast deteriorating. With 
the news this week of the resurgence of EOKA 
as a political force, it will come as an agreeable 
surprise if we have heard the last of strife in 
Cyprus and Mr. Amery’s stay there has 
helped to make tranquillity more probable. 


‘Confessions’ 


HAT became known from its publicity in 
WV tte press as ‘the Iris Case’ is a disturbing 
example of the inadequacy of our present legal 
system, and of those who have to enforce it, in 
dealing with children. On another page Mrs. 
Hazel Thurston recounts what went wrong: the 
task of the police, she points out, was ‘confused 
by the eager co-operation of children, many of 
whom volunteered statements which bore vary- 
ing degrees of relation to the known facts,’ and 
‘the ablest tale-spinner was the boy subsequently 
charged.’ It should by now be becoming clear 
that ‘confessions’ are among the most suspect 


Tog 





‘, « . if the box worked, that was good; if it worked in the wrong way, that was 
» oifttteresting. . . ..—Mr. Justice Davies in the ‘Black Box’ case. 
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forms of evidence; not simply because they are 
occasionally extracted by dubious methods, but 
also because the compulsion to confess to un. 
committed crimes is so common. Guilt fantasies 
are not confined to children, as cases from the 
‘devils of Loudun’ to the wretched Timothy 
Evans have shown; but they are most common 
in the young, and it should be axiomatic that no 
child’s confession is taken seriously unless there 
is convincing outside evidence to confirm it. The 
chief need, however—as Mrs. Thurston suggests 
—is a reform of the law to ensure that childzen 


of school age are noi taken through criminal & 


prosecutions in public. 


Admags 


i the TV Times for last week a writer boasts & 


that the advertising magazine Jim’s Inn has 


run non-stop for over three years, and goes on E 
to describe how the various performers in it set J 


about creating character and atmosphere. The 


article leaves no doubt that Jim’s Inn is produced 


as a programme: a kind of Mrs. Bung’s Diary, 
which people will watch every week—not for the 
plugs, but because the) like the characters and 
the pub background and the old bar-cliché con- 


ae 


versation. If that is what viewers like, they are 9 
welcome to it—but not on Channel Nine. The f 


Act did its best to ensure a strict separation of 
programmes from advertising; not even Sir 
Robert Fraser has had the hardihood to deny 
that this was one of its main aims. What he does 


say—or did, when the controversy last arose— 
is that an advertising magazine is not a pro- [7 
gramme so long as it is designated as an advertis- § 
ing magazine. But surely this is nonsense: would ff 


Sir Robert contend that—say—the producers of 


Emergency Ward Ten should be allowed to insert, 7 


plugs for Beechams Pills, Nervone and Preludin 


at appropriate moments in their scripts, pro- 7 


vided that viewers are assured beforehand that 
what they are going to see is not a programme, 
but an admag? 


Lynx-Tamer 

A FEW weeks ago we criticised the irration- 
ality of the campaign then being waged by 

some newspapers against the pep-pill Preludin. 

Now, attention has been diverted to a new 


tranquilliser, Librium. According to the Mirror, [ 


Librium was given to a ferocious lynx in an 
American zoo: after a dose, ‘it became as tran- 
quil as a baby.’ The drug has since been used to 
produce the same effect on mental patients and 
alcoholics, but the trouble is that it can ‘cause 
drowsiness and affect muscle control if taken 
without medical advice, and ‘any idiot could buy 
this drug from any chemist who is irresponsible 
enough to sell it.’ At a conservative estimate, well 
over half of the Mirror’s readers at some time 
during the weekend will be buying a drug which 
not merely causes drowsiness and affects muscle 
control—whether taken with medical advice of 
not—but makes some of them a menace to them- 
selves, to their families and—if they happen to 
be drivers—to the public. It is sold without a 
medical prescription; and can be bought by any 
idiot from any publican who is irresponsible 
enough to sell it. But does the Mirror advocate 
Prohibition? 
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French Calm 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


HE magic calm known as ‘les vacances’ is 
eroding its soporific waves through France. 
A little while ago it had been feared as the propi- 
tious moment for a movement of the Right in 
alliance with military malcontents. But the Presi- 
dent de Gaulle who stood the other day in the 
street of Colombey-les-deux-Eglises with his 
neighbours to watch the Giants of the Road (the 
racing cyclists of the Tour de France) ride past 
was in no danger on the home front. The Presi- 
dent has as many cares on other fronts as’ other 
rulers, but for the moment they have abated at 
home to insignificance. 


As political tactics his tour of Normandy was 
an astounding success. It is not the most.Gaullist 
of provinces. The Right has always: been strong 
there, and is the more inclined to be critical of 
him today, because it went out of its way to 
support him in 1958. It is a farming country, with 
all the farmers’ discontents and an apple country 
with all the home-distillers’ anger at the threat to 
the orchard-owners’ right to distil tax-free their 
five litres of alcohol a year. It might have been 
thought good ground for a Right-wing attack on 
the President for his renewed appeal to the rebel 
leaders to negotiate an ‘honourable cease-fire,’ in 
preparation for Algerian ‘self-determination.’ 


But the President brought the crowd to cheer- 
ing-point on the word ‘peace’ in every one of his 
two dozen speeches. Peace was coming—whether 
the rebels would or no, peace on the basis of an 
Algerian Algeria, with guarantees for minorities 
and close links with France, all approved by an 
Algerian majority. The defect of this prospect 
was the President’s certainty that it would be 
proved true, especially after he had taken full 
fesponsibility for the breakdown of the first 
round of negotiations in Melun. Algerian Algeria 
is no doubt difficult for a Right-wing Frenchman 
to accept, but it is also less inviting to an 
Algerian than many Frenchmen imagine when 
put forward as a package deal. The President 
seems to assume that the rebel leaders with their 
150,000 dead (at least) and with the Chinese 
proffering daily help and encouragement, can be 
induced to sign on the dotted line and trust him. 
But after all it is still to be shown how far the 
President can go in imposing his will on the 
army and the Europeans in Algeria. And at all 
events, it is to have their own way, not to have 
someone else’s way imposed on them for their 
own good, that the Algerians have rebelled. 


The President has got other irons in the fire 
besides negotiation. Four commissions have been 
created this week from the Algerian county coun- 
cils, town councils and parliamentary representa- 
tives to make recommendations on agriculture, 
local self-government, administration: and rela- 
tionships between the different communities (i.e., 
guarantees for the European minority). This 
sounds pretty innocent and even pretty unimpor- 
tant. But it gives notice to the rebels, who do not 
recognise the validity of any of the Algerian 
elections, that an attempt might be made to con- 
struct an Algerian Algeria without them; it gives 
an indirect assurance to the Right that if the 
rebel leaders will not negotiate on the President's 


PARIS 


terms the President will go on without them. 

A further assurance of a more solid kind is 
contained in the signature last week of the tech- 
nical agreement between the Government and 
the principal steel firms for the construction of 
the promised big steel works at Béne, in North- 
East Algeria. The creation of heavy industry in 
Algeria was part of the Constantine plan of 
economic promotion from the start and is in 
itself admirable, essential indeed to the prosperity 
of a country whose population already exceeds its 
present economic resources and which must ex- 
pect twice as many inhabitants in twenty-five 
years. But the scheme is also reassuring to those 
who fear that self-determination will mean the 
complete detachment of Algeria from France, 
and ground for anxiety amongst the rebel leaders, 
who fear that the President will load the dice in 
favour of association as against independence. 
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Even the Congo is now playing into President 
de Gaulle’s hands. He was able in Normandy to 
refer tactfully to the process of African libera- 
tion so much less successfully conducted in some 
neighbouring lands than in those that were 
French. The Right-wing criticism of his French 
Community policy as one of liquidation at record 
speed looks, for the moment at least, very silly. 
The speeches of leaders of the newly independent 
republics of the Community have been all most 
satisfactory. There has not been any wavering in 
their pro-Western policy, any sign of anarchic 
infection. The process of granting independence 
is now practically complete. 

The President has therefore been winning on 
both flanks. His policy in Black Africa has be- 
come a most unrewarding target. His policy in 
Algeria is protected with mass opinion by the 
word ‘peace, and against the suspicions of the 
Right by his toughness at Melun and the im- 
pression that he will go it alone if the rebels do 
not come into line. The only doubt is whether 
peace can be made at all without a real negotia- 
tion and real guarantees. It is a serious doubt. 


Hussein the Giant-Killer 


From MICHAEL ADAMS 


wo years ago, on July 14,1958, the Iraqi 

revolution swept aside the regime of Nuri 
es-Said, which at the time looked like the most 
stable element in an area chronically subject to 
intrigue and disorder. American marines landed 
in Beirut, British paratroopers flew to fordan, 
and the only question seemed to be where the 
next outbreak of violence would take place— 
on the Israeli border, in the oilfields of the 
Persian Gulf, in Jordan, or at any of half a 
dozen other potential trouble -spots. 

In the event, and to everyone’s surprise, once 
the immediate crisis was over the Middle East 
settled down to a period of relative calm, which 
no major incidents have since disturbed. There 
have been, of course, the usual disputes along 
the borders between Israel and the Arab States, 
there was the gentlemanly coup d’état by which 
a group of army officers displaced the civilian 
regime in the Sudan, and there have been, as 
always in the Arab world, plots and treason- 
trials and executions in various countries, most 
notably in Iraq itself, where the revolution which 
opened in 1958 has never been officially declared 
closed.’ But by and large it has been, judged 
purely by Middle Eastern standards, a period of 
tranquillity. 

As the second anniversary of the Iraqi revolu- 
tion approached, this atmosphere gradually 
changed; until last week, when the official dele- 
gations gathered in Baghdad to do honour to 
General Kassem (wondering whether the celebra- 
tions were to be marked by an outbreak of 
violence similar to the Kirkuk massacres of last 
July), the hot wind of intrigue and controversy 
was again blowing strongly all through the Arab 
world. 

But for the moment Iraq appears on the untidy 
chessboard of Arab politics as a pawn rather 
than a principal agent, as a threat so to speak 
despite itself rather than as one able to play any 
effective part in deciding the destinies of others, 


or even of itself. And as such it is being used by 
King Hussein of Jordan, that irrepressible giant- 
killer, in a determined attempt to discredit once 
and for all his old enemy President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. 

In the shifting rivalries of the Arab world, one 
element has come to be accepted as constant, at 
least for the past three years, and that is the 
conflict between Nasser and Hussein. It is at first 
sight a grossly uneven match, between the 
modern Saladin, with Cairo and the Voice of the 
Arabs and Suez and the High Dam behind him 
—and the young king, with nothing but a 
poverty-stricken kingdom and a proud heart. 
Time and again it has seemed as though Hussein 
must give up, and yet he always comes back fight- 
ing, and now is taking the offensive with greater 
vigour than ever before. And he is finding chinks 
in the great man’s armour. 

One of them is Syria, where Nasser’s first and 
only experiment in the practice of Arab unity has 
been dogged by ill-luck and has so far been 
conspicuously unsuccessful. The economic diffi- 
culties of the Syrian province can almost all be 
accounted for by the rare misfortune of a three- 
year drought, which has persisted ever since the 
act of union was signed between Syria and Egypt 
—but it is easy for Nasser’s enemies to blame 
him for the shortage of foreign exchange, the 
import restrictions, the unemployment which 
have followed the third successive crop failure 
in Syria. And apart from these tangible mis- 
fortunes, there is enough disillusionment with the 
progress of Nasser’s essay in ‘guided democracy’ 
to provide a promising crop of discontent for 
Nasser’s enemies outside the UAR to cultivate. 
King Hussein and his press and radio (both sub- 
ject to as strict control as those of Cairo) have 
for months been weeping crocodile tears over the 
‘enslavement’ of the Syrians, and the campaign 
has taken on a new bitterness since Nasser, on 
his return from his recent trip to Greece and 
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Yugoslavia, resumed his attacks on Hussein and 
the ‘imperialist agents’ who control the destinies 
of Jordan. 

On Hussein’s part the latest move in this 
propaganda battle has been to accuse Nasser of 
reverting to his old habit of interference in the 
affairs of the other Arab States, by attempting to 
foment a fresh conspiracy against the govern- 
ment of General Kassem in Baghdad. A young 
Iraqi Air Force officer, who fled from Iraq in 
April and landed his Hawker Hunter in Syria, 
has now turned up in Amman with an elaborate 
story of a secret mission with which he had been 
entrusted by a group of ‘free officers’ in Iraq. 
He was to make contact with certain high officials 
in the UAR, and with Iraqi émigrés in Beirut, 
to co-ordinate a plot timed for July 14—the 
anniversary of the Iraqi revolution—in which 
these agents would collaborate to destroy the 
Kassem regime. But, he says, disillusioned by 
what he saw in Damascus and in Cairo, he later 


decided to expose the plot and save Iraq from 
the bloodshed it would entail—and very con- 
veniently for King Hussein he chose to make the 
exposure in Jordan. 

There may be no more truth in the story than 
there was in other long-forgotten tales of con- 
spiracy and intrigue—though it is curious that 
Cairo has provided no satisfying explanation of 
what the young Iraqi was doing for two months 
in the UAR before he moved on to Jordan—but 
naturally it has heightened the tension in 
Baghdad. Yet the main interest of the episode is 
not in the story itself, or its melodramatic details, 
but in the fact that the Government of Jordan 
(which is not directly concerned by the pilot’s 
‘revelations’) has not hesitated to make use of it 
for its own purposes. It is a reminder that in 
essentials the atmosphere of the Middle East has 
not changed since the bad old days of 1956-58, 
when such intrigues were the accepted substitute 
for normal political life 


Dark Womb of Defeat 


By 


WE were talking, as we usually 
are these days, of the Labour 
Party. The Labour MP was 
speculating about the election 
for a successor to Aneurin 
Bevan, and we examined the 
chances of the likely contenders. 
‘Just a minute,’ said one who had 
been silent for some time. “What 
election are you talking about?’ 
‘The election for Deputy Leader of the Labour 
Party,’ I said. He banged the table. ‘But that’s 
Gaitskell’s job!’ he shouted. 

Cruel, and even unjustified. But the Clause 
Four fiasco, which has got the wolves baying 
their certainty that the time is ripe to rush in and 
pull the stag down (see Mr. Foot in the Specta- 
tor’s correspondence columns this week), need 
not have happened this way. Immediately after 
the election, Mr. Gaitskell’s hold over his party 
was, paradoxically, stronger than ever before or 
since. If he had called the post-mortem then he 
could have torn up Clause Four without anybody 
lifting a finger to stop him, and Clauses One, 
Two, Three, Five, Six, Seven, Eight, Nine and 
Ten for good measure. But he waited, fatally, 
until the end of November, by which time the 
wolves had had time to gather. Even then it 
might have been possible to swing the party into 
the twentieth century and a sporting chance of 
once again winning an election; but Mr. Gaits- 
kell’s loyalty to his own code would permit him 
to do no more than indicate the lines along 
which he wanted the party to move, and then 
hope that they would move that way by a kind 
of capillary attraction. 

They didn’t. The Labour Party remains com- 
mitted to the nationalisation of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange. It is true 
that they have always been committed to this 
nonsense, and that“pobody—not even Mr. Foot 
—seriously wants. it “to~ bé carried out. The 
Labour Party has neVer, in modern times, fought 
an election on a Platfosm containing any serious 
reference to such progt#tnme, and whatever 
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happens in October it will never fight on such a 
platform in the future. But the damage has been 
done. The word has gone out into the land that 
the Labour Party is still the party of nationalisa- 
tion, despite three successive intimations by the 
electorate, with increasing emphasis, that nation- 
alisation—whether of everything or something— 
is not required. The electorate will draw its own 
conclusions, and if it shows no signs of doing so 
the Tory Party will do so for it. 

Not that this was ever necessary. There are 
already plenty of reasons for the electorate’s in- 
creasing reluctance to vote Labour. A notable 
batch are to be found in the latest instalment of 
the Mark Abrams survey for Socialist Commen- 
tary. | have examined each of the earlier sec- 
tions of this investigation; each has told the same 
story of voters’ growing lack of support for a 
party which, in the last analysis, is simply out of 
date. 

The current dose of this medicine is the least 
palatable of all. It deals with the attitudes of 
young people between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five. (As Dr. Abrams is at immediate 
pains to point out, it would be a sad error to 
treat them as coffee-bar teenagers; almost half 
the girls in this age-group are married, and a 
quarter of the boys.) Now if there is one popular 
electoral conception that seems always to have 
been supported by the facts, it is that the younger 
the voter, the farther Left his views. Dr. Abrams’s 
researches suggest tha: this was not true last 
October. And the most ominous detail to be 
extracted from his figures is not the simple fact 
that 52 per cent. of his sample came down on the 
Conservative side and 43 per cent. on the Labour; 
it is when the figures are broken down farther 
that the horrid truth emerges. Only 10 per cent. 
of middle-class young people support the Labour 
Party, which is substantially /ess than the propér- 
tion of middle-class people over twenty-five who 
declare themselves Labour supporters. Two re- 
flections follow; the first is the obvious one, that 
if the Labour Party is losing support among the 
young middle-class people—traditionally the 
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source from which it has drawn its idealistic 
support (cf. the way in which the dormitory 
suburbs went Labour in 1945), its ill-health js 
not merely chronic but almost certainly incur- 
able. For the second fact that emerges from a 
study of these figures is that the tendency for 
those questioned to ‘upgrade’ themselves in terms 
of social class—already noted in previous instal- 
ments of the survey among the electorate as a 
whole—is more marked among younger people 
than older. In other words, more and more young 
people regard themselves as belonging to a class 
less and less inclined to support the Labour 
Party. 

This is not, as a matter of fact, surprising. 
Examine the younger people’s reactions to the 
tables of political-party attributes which Dr. 
Abrams’s survey presented to them. Eighty per 
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cent. of them think that ‘Stands mainly for work- § 


ing class’ applies to the Labour Party more than 
to the Conservatives; 63 per cent. think that ‘Out 
to help underdog’ is similarly more applicable to 
the Labour Party. The figures for those over 
twenty-five are respectively 69 per cent. and 49 
per cent. In other words, the traditional picture 
of the Labour Party as the party of cloth caps 
and calloused hands is much more strongly held 
by younger people. Yet these are the very attri- 
butes of a political party that the younger people, 
in common with their elders, consider unimpor- 
tant. This lesson is rubbed in even harder when 
we look at the table of party images; the respon- 
dents were asked what sort of people supported 
which party, and the younger voters, almost 
always more strongly than the older, plumped 
for such types as ‘skilled craftsmen, ambitious 
people. scientists, forward-looking people’ as 
Conservative supporters. And pat comes the sup- 
porting conclusion: these are the types with 
which the younger voters tend increasingly to 
identify themselves. 

The trouble is, of course, that Mr. Gaitskell 
does not need to be told any of this; he knew 
it all long ago. And the death-wishers among his 
opponents will only be comforted by the infor- 
mation, for it means that they can remain— 
apparently for ever—in the warm, dark womb of 
defeat. It is a well-observed politico-psychologi- 
cal phenomenon—meaning that I have just made 
it up—that the members of the ILP are the 
happiest and most secure people in British politi- 
cal life, while it is the Tory supporters, certain of 
victory for the indefinite future, whose disturbed 
psyches are always calling for flogging, hanging, 
castration of homosexuals and perpaeeet in- 
carceration for neurotics. 


More than ever, the truth is clear. The break- 
up of the Labour Party after Scarborough would 
not be the disaster that is widely assumed; it 
would be the best thing that could happen to it. 
And this is especially true now that the bust-up 
looks certain to come now on the proper issue— 
not Clause Four or defence but the square con- 
stitutional issue of who runs it and who makes 
its policy. Mr. Gaitskell is now under the rare 
maritime necessity of driving full speed for the 
rocks, in the hope that when his ship splits in 
two the funnel, the engines and the sensible 
members of the crew remain on the sharp end, 
while the blunt end goes down with the bilge 
and the cargo. And these, after all, have long 
been indistinguishable. 
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The Palestine War, 1948-49 


By ERSKINE B. 


HEN did the Israel-Arab war of 1948 really 

begin? Few Arab versions have been pub- 
lished; and though there have been several from 
the Zionist side, none tells the real story. The 
Kimche brothers’ latest book* contains some 
jsolated flashes of frankness that are of great 
interest, but there are all the usual suppressions. 
It is time some of these were aired along with the 
frankness. Most countries have some less credit- 
able actions in their past: there is no good reason 
why the Western world must remain permanently 
ignorant of Zionism’s skeletons. 

The Kimches, opening their narrative, write 
that it was the Hitlerite catastrophe that gave 
post-war Zionism ‘a moral argument to which 
the gentile world could have no answer’; and 
that when the Royal Navy turned DP ships away 
from the Palestine coast, it gave ‘the Jews a great 
moral weapon.” After these rapid references, they 
move on to the conventional triangular approach 
to the war—the British, the Arab, the Jewish 
sides of the hill. What they thus suppress is one 
of the most massively important features of the 
entire Palestine struggle—namely that Zionism 
deliberately arranged that the plight of the 
wretched survivors of Hitlerism should be ‘a 
moral argument’ which the West had to accept. 
This was done by seeing to it that Western coun- 
tries did not open their doors, widely and immed- 
iately, to the inmates of the DP camps. It is 
incredible that so grave and grim a campaign 
has received so little attention in accounts of the 
Palestine struggle—it was a campaign that liter- 
ally shaped all subsequent history. 

It was done by sabotaging specific Western 
schemes to admit Jewish DPs (i.e., Roosevelt’s, 
and the Australians’ Kimberley project). With the 
West’s doors thus closed, the salvation of the 
DPs was presented to the world solely, desper- 
ately and morally as lying in and through a 
Jewish State in Palestine. Creaking ships were 
loaded with DPs and sent to Palestine in the 
certain knowledge that they would be turned 
back; but that, as the Kimches obliquely admit, 
the very turning-back would add a ‘moral 
Weapon’ to the already prepared ‘moral argu- 
ment.’ 

In short, the very basis of the post-war Pales- 
tine struggle was an appeal to the world’s 
humanitarianism over a situation deliberately 
designed to canalise that humane instinct into 
One premise: Jewish Statehood in Palestine. 
None of us who remember the emotional atmo- 
sphere of the time can dismiss the role this 
Zionist campaign played in all that followed. 
The evidence of the campaign, though sup- 
Pressed by Zionists and conveniently forgotten 
by Western liberals who knew about it, is over- 
Whelming. It is detailed down to White House 
conversations. It was publicly acknowledged, for 
example, by Sulzberger of the New York Times, 
who asked in 1946, ‘In God’s name why should 
the fate of all these unhappy people be subor- 
dinated to the single cry of Statehood?’ It is there 
in the fact that it was non-Zionist Jewish groups 


* Bor Sipes or THe Hm. By Jon and David 
Kimche. (Secker and Warburg, 258.) 
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that appealed to the US Congress to liberalise 
the immigration laws; in the fact that Congress- 
man Stratton, sponsor of the hopelessly belated 
DP Bill (1947) publicly expressed his surprise 
that Zionists had shown so little interest in the 
Washington hearings. It is there in Richard 
Crossman’s 1946 Washington diary (Palestine 
Mission): “The Zionists are terrific . . . their 
main preoccupation is not to save Jews alive out 
of Europe but to get Jews into Palestine.’ 
There was a ruthless fanaticism behind this 
campaign, as the Kimches acknowledge quite 
openly—in another context, of course. In doing 
so, they also rush over yet another important 
development: Their book is more or less dedi- 
cated to the ascendancy and brilliance of David 
Ben-Gurion in the post-war Zionist movement. 
Only Ben-Gurion’s imagination visualised a 
national army and a full-scale war. . . his 
objective was quite different from that of any- 
one else in this Palestine turmoil. He needed 
not only victory; he needed not only an army. 
It was the battle and the army that was to be 
the (ideological) foundation of the new Israel. 
. It was inevitable that in the process a good 
deal of the intellectual luggage and tradition of 
world Jewry should be lost and changed... . 
The phrase ‘intellectual luggage’ is a brutal dis- 
missal of all those Jews, inarticulate and dis- 
tinguished, who reached the spiritual and intel- 
lectual. greatness —there is no other word—of 
refusing to allow the Nazi horror to corrode 
their compassion and liberalism. And it is pre- 
cisely the fact that this entire voice of Jewish 
liberalism was drowned out that makes it so 
difficult for the objective Western writer to 
record Zionism’s grim record towards Jews them- 
selves. Ben-Gurion’s Zionism claimed, and has 
by now successfully persuaded the world, that it 
spoke and acted in that post-war struggle for ‘all 
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Jews.’ The Kimches have no compunction about 
using the totalitarian phrases ‘the Jewish leaders’ 
and ‘the Jews’ to describe Ben-Gurion and his 
colleagues. Yet the story of what was done in 
the name of ‘the whole Jewish people’ is so 
shocking—by every liberal standard and making 
every possible allowance—that one constantly 
hesitates lest anti-Semitism may seize on it in 
conjunction with the Zionist claim to speak and 
act for ‘all Jews.’ It is a ghastly moral dilemma. 

So many of the gentle liberals who cried out 
against what was being done in their name have 
given up—intimidated, exhausted, themselves 
afraid to endanger their fellow-Jews, many of 
whom were also persuaded that Palestine was 


- ‘the only solution for the DPs.’ Ahad Ha-am had 


died, and no one now recalls his earlier warning: 
‘My God! is this the end? that we come now 
to Zion to stain its soil with innocent blood?’ 
Judah Magnes is gone, though his spirit struggles 
on among some Israelis. Albert Einstein is now 
posthumously claimed as a staunch Zionist— 
Einstein, who rejected an exclusivist Jewish 
Statehood in 1946, and who said of Magnes and 
his followers in 1948: ‘they speak for a much 
wider circle of inarticulate people.” How many 
Westerners know today of Rabbi Baeck, Elmer 
Berger, Lessing’ Rosenwald, Moshe Smilansky, 
Martin Buber, Reb Binyomin? It is now com- 
monly assumed that the DPs who went to Pales- 
tine wanted to go. Possibly 30 per cent. did—if 
that. Neither the West nor Zionism gave them 
any choice. 

I do not see how these aspects of the post- 
war struggle can honestly be left out of the total 
story; nor why the Kimches’ brutal relegation 
of ‘intellectual luggage’—in other words gentle 
Jewish liberalism—to neat oblivion can pass 
unnoticed. Nor is it merely a matter of historical 
accuracy. In the bitter stream of Arab hostility 
and rancorous suspicion, one theme recurs:} 
their disgust that Western humanitarianism, so 
cynically used over the DPs, is even now con- 
tinuously invoked in support of any and every 
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action by Mr. Ben-Gurion in the memory of the 
post-war plight of Europe’s Jews. In the same 
way, and for the sake of Jews now in Israel, 
it behoves the Western liberal to try to remind 
Arabs that there still exists, however silent now, 
a huge reservoir of humane and genuinely liberal 
Jewish thought that does not blindly accept the 
militaristic Zionism the Kimches have so frankly 
defined. 


Like a field of concealed mines, so their book 
is pocketed with other important little frank- 
nesses and revelations; and it is a book given 
a fulsome publicity endorsement by Mr. Ben- 
Gurion himself. Perhaps the most frightening 
revelation concerns ‘Operation Shin-Tavy-Shin.’ 
The Kimches relate how, just before the 1949 
Armistice talks, Ben-Gurion and his aides made 
ready the complete plans for one last drive to 
take the rest of Palestine, up to the River Jor- 
dan. This ‘Operation Shin-Tav-Shin’ was shelved 
because of ‘second thoughts’—one in a fatal 
Kimche slip about the origins of the Arab 
exodus being because it ‘would greatly intensify 
the Arab refugee problem’ (Israel has always 


claimed that despite her military operations, the 
Arabs could have stayed but for their own 
leaders’ ‘evacuation policy’). 

What is frightening about the Shin-Tav-Shin 
story—though people familiar with current 
Palestine affairs have long known it, without 
any concrete substantiating material—is the 
Kimches’ summary remark: 

This unfinished battle has haunted the Pales- 
tine situation ever since. . . . ‘Shin-Tav-Shin’ 
was the last element in the first round; it re- 
mained the unsolved element of the second 
round. It had not been removed by Israel's 
Sinai operation. 

Jon Kimche, blessed with Ben-Gurion’s public 
endorsement of this book containing this state- 
ment, is editor of the weekly official Zionist 
journal Jewish Observer. Of Israeli’s policy he 
knows what there is to know. The only thing he 
decided not to tell us is exactly when the world 
ought to expect Operation Shin-Tav-Shin to be 
‘finished’ in a ‘third round.’ And what sort of 
peace either he or Mr. Ben-Gurion expects from 
Arabs, in face of this kind of sinister battle- 
warning, it is difficult to understand. 


Tanglewood Tales* 


By HAZEL 


HEN a judge decides that there is no case 
W:: be put to a jury it is understandable that 
the public should wonder how it has happened 
that proceedings were ever allowed to reach that 
stage. In the murder trial of the eleven-year- 
old boy at Winchester last week, stopped by Mr. 
Justice Pilcher at the end-of the second full day’s 
hearing, the point is of even greater concern in 
view of the age of the accused. For two days this 
boy sat between police officers in the dock. He 
would not have been there if he had not been 
credited with full understanding of the charge 
made against him, and it made his situation no 
less poignant that he watched the proceedings 
with such an air of indifference that the implica- 
tions were terrifying to the adult observer who 
can recognise withdrawal as a very grave symp- 
tom of disturbance. 

When fantasy begins to overlap truth in the 
explanations of a child, the wise parent does 
not seek to disentangle the two: not only because 
it may be a frustrating task, and the conclusion 
uncertain, but because of the risk that even if 
biame is correctly apportioned punishment may 
have no remedial effect. The Southampton 
Borough Police were in a-similar situation to 
many parents in their inquiries into the murder 
of nine-year-old Iris Dawkins on that part of 
Mayfield Park known as Tanglewood. Their task 
was confused by the eager co-operation of child- 
ren, many of whom volunteered statements which 
bore varying degrees of relation to the known 
facts. The ablest tale-spinner was the boy sub- 
sequently charged. His fantasies involved him in 
a series of regrettable events which culminated in 
a full-scale trial on a charge of murder. 

The evidence, such as it was, consisted in the 
main of the child’s own statements. The phrase- 
ology, of these_was_ singularly unchildlike, and 
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the defence not unjustifiably suggested that they 
read like a précis of question and answer. This 
was denied by the police. The statements, irre- 
spective of their form, followed a psychological 
pattern which, in view of the circumstances in 
which they were taken, can be easily understood. 

First, the boy gave a picturesque and ad- 
mittedly TV-influenced account of playing 
dangerously with the girl at the relevant time and 
place. He volunteered circumstantial detail of 
everything short of a degree of violence which 
could have caused serious injury. A second state- 
ment added detail, obviously untrue. In particular 
he inaccurately described his ‘victim’ as wearing 
the striped shirt which appeared in her photo- 
graph widely circulated in the press. At this time 
ne added, perhaps as childish safeguard, an in- 
spired red herring suggesting that an unknown 
and threatening youth was responsible for the 
murder. His third statement consisted of a com- 
plete retraction of the earlier ‘confessions.’ It 
was proved in court that this statement could 
not have been inspired by his mother who, for 
reasons considered sufficient by the police, had 
not been allowed private communication with 
him before he was charged. 

All this follows a familiar pattern: the simple 
fantasy, the consolidation (or undermining) of it 
by extraneous detail gleaned from outside 
sources, the belated effort to stop on the brink of 
danger, the weak stratagems aimed at self- 
defence. Taking another view, the police, backed 
by the Director of Public Prosecutions, con- 
sidered that there was a case against this imagin- 
ative boy of high IQ (130). He was charged, 
taken into custody and spent nearly four months 
in a remand home. Then came the climax of his 
ordeal: his public exposure to the whole ritual 
of legal process. He cannot but have been aware 
of his dangerous situation and its possible con- 
sequences. The gruesome exhibits would have 
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seen to that, though much else might have been 
beyond him. He would not, for instance, have 
appreciated the fact that the police were under 
suspicion of having exceeded their powers, and 
that this seemed .to be confirmed when the 
detective-inspector in charge of the inquiry ad- 
mitted to knowingly breaking Judges’ Rules in 
order to amplify statements already made, 
Finally, he could not have appreciated the medi- 
cal evidence which, contradictory though it was, 


set the murder within a time-range several hours > 


later than when he could have been with the 
murdered girl. 

On the strength of this evidence, together with 
the facts that exhaustive tests had revealed no 
bloodstains on the boy’s clothing, that the murder 
weapon had never been found and that the pen- 
knife he said he used was equally free of 
blood though it had not recently been cleaned, 
and did not in any case correspond to the size 
and shape of the thirty-nine wounds inflicted, he 
was expeditiously saved further terror, and the 


jury was directed to bring in a verdict of Not § 


Guilty. 


Despite the outcome it is impossible to guess Ff 
what effect these painful events will have had on & 
the boy. Though publication of his name has § 


been avoided, his mother has been forced to move 
house more than once in order to escape the 
lash of tongues. This, and general notoriety, will 
subside, but no one, not even his mother, will 


be likely to discover how much he is personally y 


and psychologically affected, nor what new fan- ; 


tasies will be conjured up to compensate for his 
nearly unbearable experiences. 

There remains in the view of more than one 
observer of the proceedings a firm opinion that 


this case should never have been brought or, if in FF 


the interests of justice legal examination of the 
evidence in the presence of the boy was neces- 
sary, then public appearance of the suspected 


juvenile should have been avoided. In Sweden 


uo child below the age of fifteen is treated to 
public and criminal prosecution. Right must be 
done, but what is the benefit of such formality 
as the public trial just witnessed? Even if the 
child had been found guwilty, the effects of his 
subsequent treatment right well have been 
prejudiced. And there are other cogent reasons 
against such procedure—even if the least valid 
of them is the ‘mpossibility of sifting fantasy 
from fact in a child’s admissions. 


— 
Wess 
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It is a matter for congratulation, perhaps, that 
the law took two days to prove that it was not F 


an ass, though it is by no means certain that 
the prosecution is in the same happy position. 
Let us hope that this unfortunate case sparks 
off our penal reform enthusiasts, who are better 
equipped to get their views noticed than mem- 
bers of the general public. 





—— GOING ON HOLIDAY? 
You might be unable to buy the Spectator 
when you go on holiday, as newsagents do 
not carry surplus copies. To make sure of 
receiving your Spectator send us your 
holiday address and we will post the paper 
to you—at 114d. per copy. Instructions to: 


SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
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The ABC of the D.C.O.—a guide to some of the towns and territories we serve. — 
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J for Jamaica which can claim 
A nice recherché kind of fame. 
= ae Few other islands near or far 
oe af Zoe Grow coffee and a good cigar. 
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In Kenya now the local lions 
no longer hunt for prey. 
They hunt for popularity 
in quite a blatant way. 
All rude pursuits like man-eating 
they’ve long ago forsaken ; 
They pose in photogenic groups 
to have their pictures taken. 
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L stands for Libya— ancient land— 

Of which the major part is sand, 

Where, nonetheless, prospectors toil 


For underneath the sand lies oil. 
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From reading the above you might suppose But no—of other learning great our store is 
That this is all a studious banker knows. And covers over forty territories. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.OQO. 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Space Research 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


HE Government is shortly to say whether it 

intends to sponsor a space research pro- 
gramme. The decision is important; if it does not 
go ahead with the project this will be the first 
occasion in modern history in which Britain has 
deliberately turned aside from a major voyage of 
scientific exploration; and if it is delayed beyond 
the autumn the scientific teams (assembled 
originally for the Blue Streak programme) will 
have dispersed, as many of the best personnel are 
offered posts at higher salaries in the US. 

The major case for going ahead with the pro- 
gramme has been military. In the past, political 
influence has always been associated with con- 
trol of land and sea: in future, it may depend 
upon the patrolling of space surrounding the 
Earth. Indeed, the present Soviet and American 
space programmes are closely connected with 
attempts to break the nuclear deadlock. 

But the representations that the Government 
is receiving from interested organisations and 
firms have specifically excluded the military 
aspects and concentrated on the commercial and 
scientific possibilities of space research. Their 
case rests on two main points. First, if Britain 
is to remain an important technological power 
it is vital to undertake such ventures—we cannot 
afford not to, because unless we provide the 
opportunities for our best scientific brains we 
shall lose them to countries who do. Secondly, 
it is virtually certain that there are vast com- 
mercial applications for space telecommunica- 
tions. It is claimed that it will revolutionise long- 
distance telephone systems, making cables 
obsolete, cutting the cost of telephone calls to 
Australia as low as sixpence a minute; and a 
world-wide television system also comes within 
grasp. Space satellites equipped with television 
cameras can revolutionise weather forecasting 
and meteorologists will no longer be dependent 
upon reports from ships and aircraft. 

The cost of the space programme is estimated 
as £15 million a year. It will be three to four 
years before we can put our first satellite into 
orbit and any programme would have to run for 
an exploratory period. On the other side of the 
ledger, it is claimed that by 1970 the telecom- 
munications aspect alone will begin to show a 
profit of several hundred million pounds. 

What are the Government’s reasons for 
holding back? First, it is genuinely frightened 
of the size of the bill. Secondly, voices are 
whispering that the scientists would be better 
employed on a hundred earthbound projects 
rather than on astral ventures. This would be 
questionable counsel even if the scientists were 
automata and Britain a dictatorship, but my 
information is that many of the more important 
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personnel are so determined to continue with 
their work that they would leave Britain. 
Thirdly, there is the suggestion that a British 
satellite-launcher is not necessary and that the 
cost could be cut by buying the American Atlas. 
But any such decision would place the venture 
at the mercy of Washington lobbies aimed at 
always keeping British research a stage behind 
the American counterpart. 
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Problems of Sex 
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The Government’s scientific advisers, Sir 
Edward Bullard and Sir Harrie Massey, have 
now recommended that the scheme should be 
given the same backing as atomic energy—which 
was £5 million annually for pure research. It is 
also pointed out that the run-down on Blue 
Streak will still cost £40-£50 million (by way of 
compensation to the firms that have undertaken 
heavy liabilities on government instructions), 
This money could be saved by a decision to go 
ahead, and put it towards the first three to four I 
years of the programme—although it is true that 9 
the money would still be required if the project 
were a failure and if it had to be cancelled. 
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By R.A. CLINE ; 


HE real strength of English law, particularly 
i bed common law, is to be seen in its treat- 
ment of questions to do with property, com- 
mercial relations, or personal freedom. These are 
the topics that have always attracted the best 
minds at the bench and bar. Our family law, by 
contrast, is a feeble growth, and faced in almost 
any context with sexual problems, English 
lawyers tend to lose their heads. Sexual failure 
in marriage, whether due to incompatibility or 
aberration, is something which the divorce 
judges have found great difficulty in fitting into 
their crabbed scheme of matrimonial ‘offences.’ 

In a recent case, to quote from the summary 
of the facts in one report, ‘the husband made a 
practice of dressing in women’s clothing and of 
using unguents and powder like a woman, but 
made every effort to conceal the aberration from 
the wife and it was only discovered by her on 
returning unexpectedly on two occasions.’ She 
was eventually told by her husband that he 
wanted to be a woman and ‘would like to live in a 
house with another man.’ As a result of his con- 
duct, the wife had a nervous breakdown, but the 
Court of Appeal said she could not have a 
divorce. She had not established a case of 
‘cruelty.’ A previous decision was considered in- 
applicable on the ground that there the husband 
constantly ‘paraded’ his tendencies, ‘to the mani- 
fest distress of his wife.’ The position is 
apparently that transvestism is only a ground for 
divorce if insufficiently surreptitious. 

In another cruelty case, decided the following 
week by the same court, a wife persistently and 
violently assaulted her husband ‘and in particular 
frequently demanded sexual intercourse when 
he did not wish to have it and pulled his hair, 
caught hold of him by the ears and shook his 
head violently until he was induced to comply 
as the only means of getting any rest.’ After one 
such occasion when he had finally complied, he 
left the wife next day and started divorce pro- 
ceedings. It was held that by the act of inter- 
course he had ‘condoned’ the wife’s cruelty. ‘It 
[the intercourse] is conclusive evidence. of con- 
donation because it is the best possible way of 
showing that the wife has been reinstated as a 
wife.’ 

It is unnecessary to suggest that either of these 
cases was wrongly decided; indeed, quite prob 


ably in the present state of the law they were not. F 
The only appropriate comment on that law in the ; 
circumstances is a series of exclamation marks. 
> 
This uncertain grasp on the facts of life is 
seen in a very different context in the support 
given by a number of prominent lawyers, includ- 
ing Lord Goddard, for a compromise solution 
of the Wolfenden problem. It is proposed that ff 
the reform of the law relating to homosexual 
offences should be limited to repeal of the so- 
called Labouchere Amendment. This would 
mean that acts of gross indecency between men 
in private would no longer be against the law, but 
buggery (the abominable crime of medieval 
jurisprudence) would continue to be punishable 
with imprisonment for life. Mr. Butler’s taste for 
compromise is notorious, but in this case com- 
mon sense should prevent him from reintroduc- 
ing into the criminal law an arbitrary distinction 
based on an absurd taboo. 
* 


It is not only judges whose approach to sexual 
problems is eccentric. Mr. Harry Thorpe in a 
letter to the Spectator last week set out to defend 
Lord Parker’s judgment in Smith v. Hughes, re- 
cently criticised in this column. This was the case: >> 
of the prostitute sitting behind a closed window FF 
in Curzon Street who was convicted of soliciting 
under the Street Offences Act. Mr. Thorpe e- ff 
ferred to a passage in the judgment in which & 
Lord Parker said, ‘Everyone knew it [the Street : 
Offences Act] was an act to clean up the sueets 
and allow people to walk along the streets un- 
molested’ and to the Wolfenden Report where 
it was said, ‘the streets should be cleared from 
what is offensive and made tolerable for 
ordinary citizens who live in them and pass 
along them.’ Mr. Thorpe regards these quotations f 
as justifying the extended meaning given by the § 
Court to the words of the Act. It is difficult to & 
see why. A normal man of fairly robust disposi- J 
tion is not ‘molested’ because he catches 4 
glimpse of a prostitute gesticulating behind 4 - 
pane of glass. What sights and sounds a person 
finds ‘tolerable’ is a subjective matter, but the & 
criminal law should not take account of exces § 
sive sensibility. ; 
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TOURIST IN AFRICA 


(2) Suez—Kenya 


Mermaids in Aden—With Stanley in Africa— 
Mombasa—Gedi—Kilimanjaro. 


February 6. A cool, fresh breeze down the Red 
Sea. For an Englishman the English make ideal 
travelling companions. I have been accosted twice 
only; once by a woman who took me for my 
brother, Alec, and again by a man who mysteri- 
ously claimed to have been at Cambridge with 
Ronald Knox. 

The constant music, I suppose, caused genuine 
pleasure to 5 per cent. of the passengers; pain to 
1 per cent.; a vague sense of well-being to 50 per 


_ cent.; the rest do not notice it. 


February 8. Anchored off Stean:er Point, 
Aden, after luncheon. The ship stays until mid- 
night. A bazaar is set up on a raft below the gang- 
way. Launches ply to and from the quay. 

Since I was last here Aden has grown green; 
not very green, but there are distinct patches of 
foliage where there was only dust. We originally 
occupied Berbera, in Somaliland across the straits, 
in order to have somewhere to grow cabbages and 
fruit for the garrison of Aden. Water has at last 
been struck and piped. The continuous trains of 
shabby camels no longer pad along the road from 
Crater Town. There are taps and water closets 
now in the settlement. J saw only one camel and 
that was a sleek riding animal from up-country, 
sitting beside its master at an Arab café feeding 
on a hamper of green vegetables. 

Most of the passengers drove off to see the 
water-tanks ascribed to King Solomon. In a 
thousand years’ time will Central African guides 
show tourists the mighty ruin of the Kariba dam 
as one of the works of Solomon? I wish I could 
think so. 

I took a taxi to Crater Town and walked its 
narrow streets for an hour looking for remem- 
bered landmarks and finding none. Not that there 
has been much modernisation, but things have 
disappeared. I could find no trace of the “Padre 
Sahib’s Bungalow’ where I once spent a week. 
Nor of Mr. Besse’s emporium. I was Mr. Besse’s 
guest on several occasions in his rooms above his 
Offices and warehouse. I also went with him on 


an appalling climb to the edge of the crater and — 


across the burning volcanic debris to his shark- 
infested bathing beach on the far side of the little 
peninsula. He was an enchanting man. I described 
him in a book called Remote People as ‘Mr. Le- 
blanc,’ and was told later that he greatly relished 
the portrait. I wish he had shown his gratification 
by leaving me something. He was a rich man then. 
His great fortune came later, and I was astounded 
ten years ago to read that he left £2,000,000 to 
Oxford University, an institution which can never 
have caused him a moment's pleasure. I do not 
know what he was by race or religion. They named 
the college he founded St. Antony’s, but when 
I inquired here, no one knew or had troubled to 
conjecture which, if any, of the twelve canonised 
Anthonies they were commemorating. 

The smells of Crater Town are unchanged— 
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spices, wood smoke, coffee, incense, goats, deli- 
cious Arab and Indian kitchen smells, garlic and 
curry, sewage and hair oil. It is always a wonder 
to me that the English who cheerfully endure the 
reek of their own country—-silage, spaniels, cab- 
bages, diesel fumes, deodorisers, fish and chips, 
gaspers, ice-cream—fight shy of ‘native’ streets. 
Back to Steamer Point. Here there has settled 
all the tourist trade which used to flourish in 
Port Said, but in a sadly standardised form. 
Simon Arzt’s in the 1920s was richly cosmopoli- 
tan. You could find most of the luxuries of 
Europe there. At Aden the shops are all kept by 
Indians and each has an identical stock of 
Japanese counterfeit — ‘American’ fountain 





pens, ‘Swiss’ watches, ‘French’ scent, ‘German’ 
binoculars. I searched for cigars but found none. 
There used to be two hotels at the extremes of 
the crescent. Their verandahs were haunted by 
touts and money-changers and shirt-tailors and 
each possessed a ‘mermaid’—a stuffed manatee, 
I think—which was kept in a chest and exhibited 
on payment. Now one of these hotels has gone 
and in its place has arisen a large, modern, air- 
conditioned building; no place for a mermaid, 
The other is its old shabby self. 

I had a personal interest in the mermaids, 
because six years ago I suffered briefly from 
hallucinations in the course of which I imagined 
myself to be in communication with a girl in 
Aden. She complained of having nothing to do 
there. I went-into some detail (which I omitted 
from the account I wrote of the experience) 
about the rather limited diversions of the settle- 
ment. Among them I mentioned the mermaid. 


TOURIST IN AFRICA 
will be published shortly by Chapman and 
Hall. 











‘It’s gone, Evelyn, it’s gone,’ she said later, in 
tones of reproach as though I had maliciously 
sought to raise false hopes of pleasure, ‘it isn’t 
here any more.’ 

I was curious to discover whether in this par- 
ticular as in all others my ‘voices’ had been de- 
ceiving me. But here she spoke the plain truth. 
The first servant I addressed at the hotel looked 
blank and shrugged, supposing I was demanding 
some exotic drink. But a much older man came 
forward. ‘Mermaid finish,’ he said. 

‘How?’ 

‘One man came finish mermaid.’ 

‘When?’ 

‘Not so long.” 


The curse of Babel frustrated further inquiries. 
I should have liked to know how the mermaid 
was finished—bought, stolen, destroyed by a 
drunk?—and particularly when it disappeared— 
before or after or even during my conversations 
with my forlorn confidante? 

February 9. In the Gulf of Suez we lost the 
breeze which kept us cool in the Red Sea. Once 
round Cape Guadafui we are in the steam-bath 
of a New York heat-wave. It is more agreeable 
and, surely, healthier to come to the tropics 
gradually than to be deposited there suddenly by 
an aeroplane in the clothes one wore shivering a 
few hours before in London. 

A great stripping of clothes among the pas- 
sengers. Cortes marched from Vera Cruz in 
armour; Stanley crossed Africa in knicker- 
bockers and a braided tunic; I in my humble way 
have suffered for decency. I have worn starched 
shirts at Christmas dinners in both Zanzibar and 
Georgetown, British Guiana; but these young 
people must be almost naked in order to lie in 
deck chairs in the shade. The thighs of middle- 
aged women quiver horribly at the library- 
steward’s table. How different the three Arabs 
we have taken on board at Aden, who are 
travelling to Zanzibar. They wear the light cotton 
robes of their people and always look cool and 
elegant and clean. They sit playing dominoes in 
the smoking-room and three times a day spread 
little mats on deck, take off their sandals and 
prostrate themselves in prayer. 

I have found a diverting book named Stars and 
Stripes in Africa; Being a History of American 
Achievements in Africa by Explorers, Mis- 
sionaries, Pirates, Adventurers, Hunters, Miners, 
Merchants, Scientists, Soldiers, Showmen, 
Engineers and others with some account of 
Africans who have played a part in American 
affairs, by Eric Rosenthal, 1938. 

It begins rather surprisingly with Columbus, 
who once put in to the Gold Coast. Some Ameri- 
cans believe he discovered the United States, but 
can many, I wonder, suppose he flew the Stars 
and Stripes? Mr. Rosenthal*was injudicious only 
in his: choice of title!’ perhaps his publishers 
chose it for him; Atméticaff pablishers afe more 
presumptuous than Peropean in thse ways; any- 
way the sub-title fuffy'txpliinsy his? chievement. 
He rejoices to trace every connection however 
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tenuous between the two continents and has pro- 
duced a fascinating collection of uncommon in- 
formation. In fact. I think. the only time that the 
Stars and Stripes were taken into Africa was at 
the head of Stanley’s expedition to Livingstone 
(who appears here among American worthies on 
the grounds that one of his sons died after the 
battle of Gettysburg. he had enlisted in. the 
Federal army under an assumed name, was 
wounded and taken prisoner. It is not quite clear 
from Mr. Rosenthal’s account whether he fought 
in the battle). 

Americans have every excuse for claiming 
Stanley as a compatriot. He claimed it vehemently 
himself and was at one brief period a naturalised 
citizen. But he was born and died a Briton He 
was the illegitimate son of Welsh parents, 
jumped his ship at New Orleans, enlisted in and 
deserted from both sides in the Civil] War. When 
he became widely advertised and was invited to 
explain his origins, he hesitated between the em- 
barrassments of admitting his illegitimate birth 
and his ‘illegal entry He then formally abjured 
his country. When he became respectable. rich 
.and married he re-naturalised himself British, 
sat in Parliament and was knighted 

It is interesting to learn from Mr Rosenthal 
of the enthusiasm of individual Americans for 
the establishment of the ‘colonialism’ in Africa 
which their grandchildren reprobate. At the time 
of the Boer War, he tells us—I was about to write 
in the manner of a book review, ‘he reminds us’; 
I had no idea of this or of most of the facts he 
adduces—Theodore Roosevelt wrote to Selous: 
‘the most. melancholy element in the problem is 
what you bring out [in the Spectator] about 
Englishmen no longer colonising in the way Boers 
do.” 

In the invasion of Matabeleland in 1893 it was 
a young American trooper, Burnham, who 
hoisted the Union Jack over Lobengula’s Kraal. 

There were eight American members of the 
Reform Committee in Johannesburg who first 
invited and then repudiated the Jameson Raid. 
One of them, Hammond, was condemned to 
death but later with his fellows was bought off 
for £25,000 a head. 

A Philadelphian built the first synogogue in 
Rhodesia. 

These and many other facts I have learned 
from Mr. Rosenthal. The most moving narration 
is of the efforts made in 1900 to solve the problem 
of the Boers by wholesale evacuation. The 
Governor of Arkansas offered 5.000.000 acres of 
his State as a free gift. Colorado followed suit. 
In Wyoming 300,000 acres were actually irri- 
gated and planted for the Boer immigrants. If 
these farsighted and generous policies had been 
realised much annoyance would have been spared 
Her Majesty’s loyal subjects. 

February 10. A fancy-dress ball. The general 
aim is to be comic rather than seductive. Some 
Jokes are purely verbal—a dress sewn with used 
matches patiently collected from the ship’s ash- 
trays and labelled: ‘No more Strikes.’ Many 
beefy young men assumed female clothes with 
balloon breasts. One of them wears nothing but 
a towel fastened like a ‘baby’s napkin and is 
pushed round the dance floor by another dressed 
as a nurse. He carried a large feeding bottle and 
the inscription’: “Beer bililds bonnie babies.’ An 
elderly womatl' With Whifétied face parades in a 


sheet festooned with empty gin and whisky 
bottles. She represents ‘Departed Spirits.’ 

For a great many passengers this party cele- 
brates the end of the voyage and the end of 
leave. We are due at Mombasa on the thirteenth 
where they disembark and go to work in Kenya 
and Uganda 

February 13. The Rhodesia Castle spends five 
days in Mombasa. Few passengers stay on board 
during this hot season. I had made no plans and 
knew nobody in the colony Nearly all my old 
Kenya friends have died, some by suicide, or 
returned Nairobi, I was told, is now unfriendly, 
huge and infested by thieves; the care-free !ife 
of the Muthaiga Club is a memory, rather a 
scandalous one. A second generation of farmers 
has grown up with their own social habits, pro- 
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vincial in experience and opinions, more indus- 
trious than their predecessors in the Happy 
Valley but not such good company. 

This is the opinion I was given on the Rhodesia 
Castle. It sounds plausible enough. There was 
nothing in the Kenya I knew to suggest that it 
enjoyed any immunity to change. Why should 
not this equatorial Arcadia, so lately and lightly 
colonised, go the way of Europe? I did not seek 
to verify it. I could not hope to see much in five 
days. Besides, the Queen Mother was in pro- 
gress up-country and I surmised that casual 
trippers might not be particularly welcome at 
that time. But in Mombasa, at any rate, I found 
that the old tradition of open _ hospitality 
flourished as it used to up-country. 

A former neighbour of mine in Gloucester- 
shire had served in the Sappers with a friend 
now settled in Tanganyika. He wrote to report 
my imminent arrival. This second sapper not 
only, as will appear, made himself my host and 
companion in Tanganyika, he wrote to a third 
sapper, a highly placed official in Mombasa who 
came on board the Rhodesia Castle with the 
passport officers, introduced himself and took 
charge of me with a bounty which is often called 
‘oriental’ but in my experience is particularly 


African. I was the friend of a friend of a friend : 


and I didn’t know anyone in Mombasa, so that 
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was enough for him to lend me his car and his 
driver. take me to a tailor and to a watch-maker, 
ask me to luncheon at his home .pu' me up for 
his club. advise me about anti-maiartal specifics, 
introduce me to the Provincial Commissioner and 
the Director of Antiquities and perform all the 
other kindnesses that | shall shortly record 

In my last visit to Kenya | met ‘ew officials, 
There was a rigid apartheid between them and 
the settlers. who looked on then almost as 
enemy agents. They saw the Colonial Office as 
their declared enemy who sought t rob them 
of the lands they had cleared and p'oughed and 
watered. The officials, they said. haa no stake 
in the country; they were in transit. thinking 
only of promotion and pension, they would 
retire to die in Europe. The settlers were trans- 
forming a wilderness where they intended to 
found families. (Come to think of it | never 
heard much hostile criticism of the rich cosmo- 
politans on these grounds.) There was a popular 
story at the time of a district officer who seduced 
a farmer’s child and begot twins. He honourably 
offered marriage. The farmer said ‘I would 
sooner have two bastards in my family than one 
official.’ I dare say it is a very old story that has 
been told of Montagues and Capulets, Campbells 
and Macdonalds for generations But I first 
heard it of Kenya. 

All that bitterness seems now to have sub- 
sided. There was then a simple division between 
two groups of Englishmen, one trying to run 
the country as a Montessori Schooi. the other 
as a league of feudal estates, each sincerely 
believing that it understood better the natives, 
and knew what was best for them. There was 
then a single, troublesome, alien element com- 
prised of Indians. No one talked of ‘African 
Nationalism.’ Now officials, settlers and Indians 
have a common uncertainty of their future and 
since the Mau Mau ‘emergency’ no one pretends 
to understand the natives. (The suppression of 
that movement, I was assured by an officer closely 
concerned with it, was achieved by loyal or 
mercenary Kikuyus more than by regular forces.) 


* a * 


The city of Mombasa has grown enormously 
since I last saw it and now covers the whole 
island. There is a large, brand-new ‘inter- 
racial’ hotel. ‘Inter-racial’ in practice means 
mainly Indian, for few Africans can afford it 
and the Europeans foregather in their houses or 
at the club. There is an impressive Muslim 
Institute, erected by the Aga Khan and the 
Sultan of Zanzibar and other pious benefactors 
for the technical education of East African 
Mohammedans. (The Government of Kenya pro- 
vide the staff and the running expenses.) They 
were unusually fortunate in their architect, 
Captain G. N. Beaumont, an engineer amateur 
of Mohammedan art who is splendidly uncor- 
rupted by the influence of Corbusier which per- 
vades the modern East. Dome, minaret, arcade, 
fretted and crenellated parapets, carved doors, 
tiled walls and pools stand happily disposed in 
acres of garden, whispering hints of the Alham- 
bra, of Mena House, of the Anglican Cathedral 
at Gibraltar, of Brighton, but never the harsh 
tones of UN. 

These two buildings are the chief architectural 
additions to the city. There is evidence of what 
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seems to be the universal process of offices 
becoming larger and private houses smaller. For 
the first time in Africa I heard complaints of 
the scarcity and expense of domestic servants. 
The population of the island is more than ever 
heterogeneous. There are now poor whites in 
quite formidable numbers—a_ thing unknown 
thirty years ago. There is also in the main street 
a notorious dancing bar, part brothel, part 
thieves’ kitchen; everyone spoke of it with awe. 
When at length, after many invitations, | found 
a companion to go there, I found it the genuine 
thing; not at all the tourists’ apache café but 
something which awoke nostalgic memories of 
the Vieux Port of Marseilles. All races and all 
vices were catered for. I have never been in a 
tougher or more lively joint anywhere. Gentle 
readers should keep clear. 


‘ 


* * * 


I have here run away from my diary and given 
the impressions of several days. On the day 1 
am ostensibly chronicling I spent a restful after- 
noon on the club verandah with the intention of 
reading the news I had missed since leaving 
England. The club is unchanged since I was last 
here, a spacious, old-fashioned building designed 
to catch every breath of air. The monsoon was 
blowing. It was deliciously cool, but it is not 
easy to read the Times India paper edition in 
deep shade and a brisk wind. Have the editors, 
I wonder, considered what a high proportion of 
their copies are perused under fans? 

Opposite the club stands one of the most 
notable buildings in East Africa, Fort Jesus, 
built by the Portuguese at the end of the six- 
teenth century and still bearing the royal escut- 
cheon on its walls. Its base is cut from the rock; 
its upper stories are faced with hard, coral stucco 
which changes colour as the sun moves over it, 
mottled, sometimes dun, sometimes rose-red. It 
is a massive little castle sited for defence on all 
fronts, battlemented, pierced by slits, approached 
by a single narrow flight of steep enfiladed steps. 
Until lately it was used as a prison and all the 
visitor could see of it were its noble elevations. 
He could smell it, when the wind was in the 
wrong quarter, from the club verandah. Now, 
by means of a grant from the Gulbenkian Foun- 
dation, it is being cleaned and restored. By the 
time that these words appear it will be open to 
view, furnished with a collection of local antiqui- 
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ties and, more important, inhabited by Mr. 
Kirkman, the official archeologist, who has 
been in charge of the operation. 

At five o’clock that evening the fort was at 
its rosiest under the full blaze of the westering 
sun when, through the kindness of my new sap- 
per friend, I had an appointment with Mr. 
Kirkman. Few people in Mombasa had had the 
chance to see the work in progress and a privi- 
leged party of six or seven assembled at the gate 
and were led up to the ramparts. There is 
nothing of the dry and solemn official scholar 
in Mr. Kirkman. He is an exuberant enthusiast 
for the comic as well as for the scientific aspects 
of his work. 

The Public Works Department had built over 
the old structure a shoddy conglomeration of 
guard rooms, cells, latrines, barrack rooms, wash 
houses and exercise yard. All these were being 
demolished and the original levels were being 
restored. The Arabs had left a few finely carved 
inscriptions, but what emerges from the excava- 
tion is essentially a Portuguese Government 
House of the seventeenth century. 

That evening I dined with the Provincial 
Commissioner. Like everyone I met in Mombasa 
that day and later, he was in a daze of -gratifica- 
tion at the Queen Mother’s visit. On every occa- 
sion she had done more than was asked of her. 
Unflagging in the steam-heat, she had completely 
defeated the boycott the politicians had tried to 
impose. In particular, she had made a conquest 
of the Arab sailors whose dhows fill the old 
port at this season. Nasser’s wireless had been 
denouncing her as the symbol of Western 
imperialism. Dhows came sailing in from Zan- 
zibar and all the little ports of the coast. The 
Queen Mother went to the waterfront and paid 
them a long, happy call which will be talked of 
for years in the Hadramaut and in the Persian 
Gulf. 

Politics do not seem to be a major concern 
in Mombasa. Much of our conversation that 
evening was about the prospects of developing 
the Kenya coast as a holiday resort. There are 
sands, surf, coral reefs, deep-sea fishing for 
marlin, tunny and shark, an almost unexplored 
sea bed for goggle divers, everything in fact that 
draws tourists to the West Indies. At present 
Mombasa is used mainly as a port and rail-head; 
rich sportsmen go straight to Nairobi and set 
out on safari from there into the game reserves. 
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The Commissioner hopes to see his province 
become a pleasure coast, not only for visitors 
from Europe and America but for families from 
the highlands of Kenya and Rhodesia. 

February 14. Today I was able to see some- 
thing of these attractions. But first I had to 
make arrangements to sleep out. Nights in the 
ship tied up alongside the quay at this season 
are barely supportable for their heat and the 
noise of stevedores. But deliverance came in the 
form of a French woman of incongruous 
elegance; she came aboard the moment we 
docked, dressed in a uniform of her own design- 
ing, and representative of her husband’s travel 
agency, the very antithesis of the Agent at the 
Gare de Lyon. All yesterday she had been dis- 
patching parties of animal-watchers into the 
interior. She was on duty again this morning, 
spruce and cool. To her sympathetic ear I dis- 
closed my insomnious problems and she at once, 
for rather a lot of money, arranged for me to 
sleep the next two nights at a place named Kibo 
on the slopes of Kilimanjaro. 

But first a jaunt up the coast to the ruined 
city of Gedi. 

Current guide-books still speak of this as over- 
grown and shunned by the natives for fear of 
the ghosts who abound there. This was true 
ten years ago, but today much of it has been 
cleared and some of it excavated. It was Mr. 
Kirkman’s first task in Africa. For those who 
lack the archzologist’s constructive imagination 
and are not easily’ moved by the contemplation 
of stratified debris, Gedi is second only to Zim- 
babwe in charm and mystery. It was abandoned, 
not destroyed; its dilapidations has been from 
natural causes, storm and invading vegetation, 
during the centuries in which superstition pro- 
tected it from men. 

It was a large, double-walled, Arab city, prob- 
ably founded in the twelfth century. No one, not 
even Mr. Kirkman, knows why it was built here, 
so far from the sea. Arab geographers refer to 
the ‘iron mines of Melinde’ (Malindi). It may 
have had some connection with this industry. It 
is conceivable that the River Sabaki may once 
have run to the sea below its walls and that it 
was a depot for trade with the interior. No one 
knows why it was suddenly deserted in mid- 
sixteenth century. Perhaps the Zimba paused 
and sustained themselves there in the course of 
their gluttonous migration. Anyway there is 
plenty to interest the sightseer who is not a 
specialist—arches, streets, six mosques, a palace, 
three pillar tombs, six mansions complete with 
bathrooms and privies, water supplies, drainage, 
store rooms and courts, all of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when it seems to have been completely 
rebuilt. 

Two Swahili families are permanently quar- 
tered there as custodians. The women were pre- 
paring a meal, a horrible mess of mealies. There 
has been no improvement in the basic East 
African diet in the last twenty years. As we are 
constantly reminded, most Africans are always 
underfed. Poverty, of course, is the true origin, 
but not always the immediate cause of their 
wretched food. Most of them, I am. told, when 
they are in funds—on returning, for example, 
from spells of work. in; the.:mines--prefer to 
spend on showy clethes:or strong drink. They 
enjoy an occasional glut of meat when an animal 
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bas been killed, but they have no taste for the 
balanced and varied diet which the health officers 
would like to inculcate 

There is no recogfisable trace now of the 
once-powerful Sultanate of Malindi, where we 
drove for luncheon. There is instead a pretty 
little seaside resort with an excellent beach hotel 
decorated in the style derived from Rex Whistler. 

That evening I went with the captain of the 
Rhodesia Castle to dine with the Union-Castle 
agent. The party was mainly of Mombasa busi- 
nessmen and their wives It was clear that the 
enthusiasm aroused by the Queen Mother’s visit 
was not confined to officials All spoke of the 
notorious Star Bar. but none had been there and 
I could prevail on none to go with me 

February 15. Set off early on the road to Kibo. 
A party from the Rhodesia Castle were away 
before me, packed tight in the cars under the 
guidance of the English husband of the elegant 
French travel agent. | self-indulgently had a big 
car on my own 

The road follows the line of the railway which 
is itself the old caravan route to the lakes. 
Wherever you find old mango trees in East 
Africa you are on the Arab slave tracks. It is 
a hot, dull road and I was glad to be alone. At 
noon we came to Voi—the entrance to the game 
reserve which had attracted my fellow passengers. 
Midday is no time for animal watching. At dawn 
and dusk the bush comes to life. We drove slowly 
round one of the many routes. Under the glare 
of the sun the area seemed empty and dead; 
high, dry, dun grass; low. colourless scrub; here 
and there small trees uprooted by elephants, 
ash-white as though struck by lightning Every 
few minutes we stopped and my driver dramati- 
cally pointed to a colourless swift-moving object 
in the middle distance—a buck or impala or 
dik-dik. He had sharp. practised eyes and his 
regular run was to this park to show wild life to 
tourists. | am both ignorant and blasé about 
tropical fauna. At one time or another I have 
been at close quarters with most sorts of big 
game. Baboons seem to me far less interesting 
than, say, the Gujama women on the ferry yester- 
day. I disappointed my driver by my languid 
attention and my insistence on getting to the 
hotel before the larger and keener party. 

They arrived at the hotel as I was finishing 
luncheon and went up to their rooms to sleep; 
I drove on to Kibo. 

A breathless, hot road, crossing and recrossing 
the branch railway line. Nothing of interest on 
either side. Somewhere on the way we crossed 
the frontier from Kenya into Tanganyika. There 
was no police post. No one asked whether I had 
lately been vaccinated. A few Indian shops round 
a railway station; then we turned off to the right 
and began to climb. Within a mile we had 
reached a different country. The summit of 
Kilimanjaro was hidden in cloud. All we saw 
was the green slope of gardens merging into 
forest. On either side of the lane grew coffee and 
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bananas behind flowering hedges. Sweat dried 
and the air became cool and thin. 

At the end of our journey was a small, solid, 
old-fashioned German hotel. with balconies. a 
terrace, a lawn, flower garden and a cage of 
monkeys. The inhabitants of the hotel were 
youngish European couples, some with children, 
some it seemed on their honeymoons, but in the 
evening the terrace became more cosmopolitan. 
Indians are not allowed to settle in this area, but 
a motor party came from Moshi and drank fruit 
juice. Three parties of local Chagga very well 
dressed and well behaved, came to drink beer. 

I slept under a blanket and woke in ‘the 
exhilaration of the mountain dawn 


February 16. Kilimanjaro was visible in the 
morning, a snowy camel’s hump. Explorers of 
the last century wrote lyrically of this huge, odd, 
dead volcano that rises out of the plain. It looks 
less than its height, perhaps because of the high 
level of vegetation. From the hotel at Kibo 
parties set out from time to time to climb it. 
There are rest huts for the nights and the tramp 





is made in three days. Ropes and axes are not 
needed. It is a heavy walk, not a feat of moun- 
taineering, but many strong men fail in the last 
lap, overcome by mountain sickness. 

I spent the day with my driver, who was happy 
to be at home and proud to act as guide. At every 
turn we met friends and relations of his. I shall 
have more to say of the Chagga later. the most 
prosperous and intelligent of the native peoples 
of East Africa. The Germans gave them security 
against their war-like neighbours. Catholic and 
Lutheran missionaries and a revered commis- 
sioner named Charles Douglas taught them the 
arts of peace, but before the white men appeared 
they had shown themselves an ingenious people, 
excavating deep caves for refuge from slave 
traders and building a stone-walled canal which 
follows a valley contour and irrigates a village 
ten miles distant. 

Then into this arcadia there came strolling 
two elegant, arrogant old men, dressed each in a 
single cotton length, very tall, upright and 
slender. ‘Masai,’ said my driver in the voice he 


had used to point out the game in the reserve, . 


but with an unmistakable note of fear in it, as 
though he were warning me of something more 
dangerous than beautiful, for it is not fifty years 
since the Masai used to raid here and drive the 
Chagga literally underground, and the memory 
survives. These two men had come in from their 
lands beyond the mountain on a peaceful errand, 
carrying long wands instead of spears, to visit 
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a doctor; but their shadows cast a brief gloom 
as they passed. 

At lunch time the other tourists from the 
Rhodesia Castle arrived at Kibo. They had been 
out at the watering places in the reserve at dusk 
and dawn, had seen many animals and taken 
many photographs and were well content with 
their experiences. 


February 17. Back to Mombasa. [hat night I 
found a jolly, bearded doctor who’ was willing 
to go with me to the Star Bar. ft was his first 
visit and it was he who decided after a very few 
minutes that it was no place for us after a girl 
from Zanzibar, who, he diagnosed was intoxi- 
cated with hashish, had taken an unreasonable 
and demonstrative dislike to his benign appear- 
ance. | must admit | was enjoying it awfully. 


February 18. Sailed at dawn and put in at 
Tanga for the day. I remained on board as I 
intended to go there later from Dar-es-Salaam, 
but I may here give advice to those who find 
themselves, as we did. with a day to spend in 
this busy provincial capital. 

Don’t let them take you on a sisal! estate unless 
you have some peculiar interest in this vegetable, 
which was clearly intended by nature to be a 
picturesque weed; planted in regular lines of 
seemingly limitless extent it is deeply depressing. 

Don’t let them take you to the sulphurous cave 
they are proud of. The place to visit from Tanga 
is Pangani, an Arab town some thirty miles down 
the coast. 

Pangani stands at the mouth ot the river of 
that name which rises on the southern slopes of 
Kilimanjaro. Opposite it, across a ferry, where 
the road leads uncertainly to Dar-es-Salaam, 
there is a bright green hill and an old mosque. 
On the Tanga side there is a fine waterfront and 
promenade, a grand Arab fort, now the District 
Commissioner’s house and office, ana some tall, 
impenetrable Arab mansions where the descen- 
dants of the slave traders and dhow builders live 
their decadent lives. It is said that a mild form 
of domestic slavery still survives behind their 
blind. white walls. A small hospita! and prison, 
German-built of local materials in the local 
manner, have a deceptive and agreeable air of 
antiquity. British occupation is commemorated 
by a tablet marking the place of a landing dur- 
ing the First World War and by two nasty little 
buildings erected by the Public Works Depart- 
ment. No European lives there except the Com- 
missioner, and few Indians. There is a ‘Lucky 
Bar* where the younger and more decadent 
Arabs openly defy the precept of the Prophet. 
They are said to be weak in intellect and deplor- 
able in morals. 

That is all there is to see at Pangani, but it 
is well worth a visit. Perhaps it will not survive 
long. It has no function in modern Africa. 
Should I scruple to disturb its gentle decay by 
recommending it to tourists? I don’t think so. 
There are no gracious dreams in its present tran- 
quillity. In its heyday the place was cruel and 
grasping and philistine. There is only physical 
beauty here and that of a low order—the pictur- 
esque. Let it be a target for cameras. 


NEXT WEEK 
ZANZIBAR, DAR-ES-SALAAM, 
BAGAMOYO, KILWA. 
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LAND NATIONALISATION 


Sirn,—A few months ago I engaged in a controversy 
in your columns about public ownership, with par- 
ticular reference to the public ownership of the 
land. I was told that I was out-of-date, irrelevant, 
an incorrigible fundamentalist. And these, so far as 
I can recall, were merely the more polite epithets 
showered upon me from your splendid, ever-gushing, 
inexhaustible fountain of invective. 

Imagine my surprise, while I am still sodden 
from the drenching, to read in your catholic 
columns two articles on the same subject by ex- 
perts: one recalls the advice of that great man 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie, always an upholder of 
land nationalisation, and the other recommends a 
return to the Uthwatt Report, which at least pro- 
posed a form of public ownership—the nationalisa- 
tion of development values. 

So I ask as meekly as I can: who is the fuddy- 
duddy now? Or, alternatively: why have your 
eminent contributors been allowed to escape the 
Levinite lash? 

That ought to be enough for one week. But I 
cannot refrain from emphasising the priceless cameo 
of the British Establishment (a topic in which 
the Spectator once showed some interest) inserted 
in your pages by Mr. Desmond Donnelly: ‘The 
Uthwatt Committee was debarred by its. terms of 
reference from considering outright land nationalisa- 
tion as a solution, although it said that this would 
be the simplest answer.’ 

Who but the modern, pragmatical, realist British 
Establishment (with the assistance of its Labour 
branch office) would think of setting up a com- 
mittee to study the land problem, while specifically 
excluding from its consideration one principal solu- 
tion to which it might be led by an objective study 
of the facts? 

And how strong must be the case when that 
committee, despite this disability, was still forced 
to acknowledge that land nationalisation ‘would be 
the simplest answer’? 

The world moves on, despite all the efforts of 
the Establishment, Royal Commissions and the ever- 
loyal Spectator to set up toll-gates on the coad of 
Progress. Why, only last week, Mr. Gaitskell was 
enthusiastically reaffirming with courageous finality 
his allegiance to Clause Four of the Labour Party 
Constitution which puts the same point even more 
Succinctly than that Old Testament prophet Mr. 
Justice Uthwatt—a remarkable conversion which 
Seems to have escaped your unsleeping, astringent 
eye.—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL FOOT 
Tribune, 222 The Strand, WC2 


[Mr. Foot is such a tease! He surely knows that 
Outside contributors such as Messrs. Donnelly and 
MacEwen are expressing their own views; they are 


not compelled in the Spectator (they may be in other 
journals) to follow a prescribed line. 

Incorrigible fundamentalists—an admirable de- 
scription—want to nationalise everything. We prefer 
the empirical approach—which does not preclude 
nationalisation where circumstances demand. But 
would the nationalisation of land help, today? Mr. 
Foot knows that many Socialists—some of them 
even more fundamentalist than he—do not think 
so. Even at the time when land nationalisation, or 
at least the taxation of land values, was much 
nearer acceptance as a political plank than it is 
today, there were many Socialists (Mr. Foot will 
remember GBS’s views on the subject) who felt it 
was not so much a wrong as an irrelevant solution. 

We agree with Mr. Foot (and Mr. Donnelly) that 
the present Government has been foolish in the 
way it has Jet matters slide. Agreed, too, that the 
limitation on the Uthwatt terms of reference was 
silly. The same thing happened over capital punish- 
ment, where the question whether capital punishment 
was or was not of value was the one subject which 
the commission were forbidden to discuss (though 
the ban did not prevent*them from damning it 
decisively by inference). That is the way Govern- 
ments, Labour as well as Conservative, work— 
using commissions to defer decisions, but doing their 
best by rigging the terms of reference to obviate 
the need for legislative action when the report 
appears. But what has this got to do with the Estab- 
lishment ?—Editor, Spectator.] 


AFTER WOLFENDEN 


Sir,—Mr. Thorpe has it that Lord Parker had the 
discretion to take judicial notice of the appropriate 
recommendation of the Wolfenden Report in inter- 
preting the Street Offences Act. But, had he? 

Such Reports are admissible as evidence of the 
former state of the law and of the mischiefs which 
were to be corrected (Odgers—Construction of Deeds 
and Statutes, 3rd Edition, p. 238), It-is also true that 
reference to such Reports as a guide to the meaning 
of a subsequent statute was permitted, albeit re- 
luctantly, in one case where the Court in any case 
decided the Report had not been implemented 
(Weatherley 1947 A.C. 628). 

The general rule, however,: has been that such 
Reports are not admissible as aids to construction 
since the Bill as drafted does not always ‘accept all 
the recommendations included in a Report and 
Parliament sometimes amends a Bill so as to exclude 
some provisions which were insérted on the basis of 
a Report. 

Recommendation XXIX of the Wolfenden Report 
was, no doubt, grist to Lord Parker’s mill. But was he, 
in law, entitled to refer to it, even obliquely?—Yours 
faithfully, 

JAMES M. MILLER 
16 Forest Way, Ayr 
* 


Sir,—Mr. Christopher Driver was quite right to have 
assumed that Mrs. Braddock had ‘more important 
things to do’ during the homosexuality debate. She 
is not given to writing explanatory theses on her 
views on homosexuality or any other subject, but 
a possible clue to her attitude may be found in 
the fact that she is indeed ‘such a doughty champion 
of mental health.’ Perhaps she prefers to devote her 
considerable energies to helping the helpless rather 
than the self-pitying—I don’t know, she has not 
favoured me with her views. During the time that 
she spends in her constituency we have much to 
do and more important things to talk about.—Yours 
faithfully, MYLES J. WHITE 
Hon. Secretary /Agent 
Exchange Constituency Labour Party 

19 Islington, Liverpool, 3 


ZIONISM AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


Sirn,—The Spectator arrives in Cape Town three 
weeks after publication date so I hope I am not too 
late to join in the fight about Zionism and anti- 
Semitism. I have some sympathy for Ian Gilmour's 
view—the kind of sympathy one reserves for the 
aberrations of one’s youth. Twenty-six years ago I 
wrote a book called The Intelligent Man's Guide to 
Jew-Baiting (the Intelligent Man and Woman were 
being bombarded every week’ in those days °with 
Guides to This and That), I followed it up at the re- 
quest of Laski, Strachey and Gollancz with The 
Jewish Question written for the Left Book Club. In 
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both of these I made most of the points touched on 
by Gilmour, only more logically for I had a solution 
to offer. 

Like him, I maintained there was no Jewish race— 
the whole thing was a myth. ‘A Jew is a Jew only 
when others think he is a Jew,’ I wrote. Unlike him, 
however, I held that assimilation was no solution. 
Bernard Shaw had just written somewhere that he 
thought it was. I asked rhetorically: Did he think 
that poverty could be solved by the intermarriage of 
poor and rich? Hitler at that time was little more 
than a gleam in the Rhine industrialists’ eyes but he 
decided the issue very soon after. For the next decade 
German Jews who had been assimilating like fun 
were battering at frontiers and standing in queues 
for passports to Ecuador and Bolivia. 

My solution was simple. Anti-Semitism was a pro- 
duct of the class war. End the class struggle and 
away would go the Jewish problem. With what I took 
to be irrefutable logic I asked my readers to look at 
the USSR for proof of the correctness of my thesis. 
Forward, then, to Socialism! 

Now, of course, I was a silly Communist then just 
as Gilmour is a silly Arab propagandist now with 
each believing his views the product of clear and 
impartial thinking. There was more excuse for me, 
perhaps, because after all this is 1960. I had a Com- 
munist axe to grind, Gilmour grinds an Arab axe. 
It also happens to be a Russian axe at the moment, 
which doesn’t mean he is a Russian any more than 
Israel is. against Algerian independence because 
France is the only Western country which supplies 
her with modern arms. 

Having made a blithering idiot of myself once I 
hesitate to dogmatise now, but somehow I can’t see 
Israelis and Jews everywhere whose backs have been 
straightened through the creation of a Jewish State 
and who now know quite certainly that they can hit 
back as hard as they are hit if the need arises, 
adopting the Gilmour Plan. I wonder if anyone has 
noticed that nobody talks about the Jewish Problem 
any more. We may be a Headache. Sure. But, by 
God, we’re nobody’s problem.—Y ours faithfully, 

GEORGE SACKS 
29 Kensington Crescent, Cape Town 


* 


Sir,—As a Fulbright student who has just returned 
from a course of research in American politics, I 
would like to contribute some facts to the debate 
on anti-Zionism in the hope of lowering the tem- 
perature in this heated exchange of views. 

Your correspondent Mr. J. Theberge, of New 
College, Oxford, asserted unreservedly last week 
that the Zionist pressure groups of America have 
(1) ‘seriously handicapped’ US policies in the Middle 
East, (2) have mobilised a formidable Jewish elec- 
toral vote to press forward their designs, and (3) 
have triumphed in the total absence of counter- 
pressure groups presenting the Arab viewpoint. In 
making these remarks, Mr. Theberge has displayed 
a contempt for such scholarly books as Lawrence 
Fuchs’s empirical study The Political Behaviour of 
American Jews or Donald  Blaisdell’s classic 
American Democracy Under Pressure. If his aca- 
demic application will allow, I suggest he will find 
some disconcertingly impartial information there, 
such as: 

(1) The prevailing resistance of US policy in the 
Middle East to any Jewish or Israeli pressure, as 
seen in the US rejection of Israel’s claim to the 
freedom of shipping in the Suez Canal and of 
Israel’s requests to buy arms. The Truman Ad- 
ministration showed a great bias for the creation 
of the State of Israel, but it would be difficult to 
show how the US has ever endangered its relations 
with the Arab States since 1948 through its con- 
sideration of Israel's defensive needs for survival. 
Massive credits were extended to Egypt, despite its 
refusal to obey the Security Council’s resolutions 
on the Suez Canal. Boycotts of Israeli trade and 
travel (as forbidden by the 1949 Arab-Israel Agree- 
ments) have never encountered theofficial disappro- 
val of the State Department, and the Saudi Arabian 
insistence that no Jewish servicemen should ever 
be posted to the huge .air base at Dahran has led 
the USAF into a discrimigatory »Practice , without 
constitutional precedent! . / 
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(2) The repeated charge about the ‘formidable 
Jewish: vote’ seems strange in its origin, this time, 
from the pen of a scholar presumably devoted to 
the pursuit of verifiable knowledge. A brief glance 
at the US census would reveal that the Jewish vote 
totals less than 5 per cent. of the electorate, that 
it is concentrated .heavily in only one of the 
fifty States (of course, New York), and that there 
is only one other State with a sizeable Jewish 
community (Illinois). To claim, therefore, that the 
political aspirations and office-holders of one State 
can dominate any .one aspect of Federal policy is 
naive. 

(3) The belief that the Jewish pressure groups 
meet no Arab or counter pressure is as absurd as 
alleging that the ownership of Hollywood shows 
proof of a Jewish conspiracy. | have often visited 
the meetings of the lavishly endowed American 
Friends of the Middle East, and the equally anti- 
Zionist American Council for Judaism; I have re- 
ported elsewhere on the popular Congressmen and 
civic leaders who grace their platforms, the press 
releases which advertise their resolutions and the 
greetings which their annual conventions received 
from President Eisenhower, Mr. Dulles, Admiral 
Radford, etc..I have also encountered some of the 
hundreds of Arab students who are obliged to cir- 
culate the propaganda of the clamorous Arab In- 
formation Offices on their various campuses, and 
I have met with the courteous and semi-official 
Middle East Institutes, whose personnel and re- 
sources are drawn from the giant oil companies. 
The influence of oil company personnel on US 
policy (and even on the staffing of the State De- 
partment) has been pointed out by many exponents 
of ‘government by experts,’ not the least being Mr. 
Dulles himself. Our own MPs, in both parties, took 
pains in 1951 to show that Dr. Mossadeq’s expro- 
priation schemes at Abadan were intimately coun- 
selled. by oil company executives seconded to 
diplomatic service in Teheran; and one should also 
comment on how complete has been the boycott 
by US firms of the refineries at Haifa since the 
very day that the Mandate ended. 


Bearing these sort of facts in mind, might L.sug- 
gest that the remainder of your debate on Israel 
and Zionism should be fought on levels other than 
those of blatant prejudice and unwarranted generali- 
sation? It would be interesting to see, for instance, 
how long the allegation that Zionism is now a 
political conspiracy foisted on a gullible community 
could live if one were to quote the number of Jews 
affiliated to synagogues and organisations which 
haye openly committed themselves to the interests 
ot Israel and which have never repudiated the 
Zionist sentiments expressed by their leaders. The 
statistics about Jewish activities and the record of 
their resolutions are easily available-—Yours faith- 
fully, 

WALTER GOLDSTEIN 


23 Windsor Court, W2 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Sir,—I have for long disliked the tone of your re- 
portage of African affairs, which is as bigoted in its 
way as that of the most Right-wing Rhodesian news- 
paper. Your attitude towards the white people out 
here often appears to parody Lord Malvern’s famous 
dictum that ‘All Africans are liars.’ For you all 
settlers are liars. You are both equally reactionary. 
An illustration of my point is given in your issue of 
May 7 where, after an account of various atrocities 
perpetrated by the South African Government, you 
remark that ‘some English sportsmen, nevertheless, at 
Arundel Castle and Worcester, found it agreeable to 
play games with white South Africans,’ implying 
that the touring cricketers were in some way re- 
sponsible for the atrocities. To what extent are the 
inhabitants of a country. liable for the misdeeds of a 
government which not all of them voted for? As you 
know, the majority of white South Africans voted 
against the Nationalist Government at the last elec- 
tion. That their votes were ineffective was largely 
due to the British-donated constitution of 1910 which 
(a) did not grant universal franchise, and (5) loaded 
the constituency distribution in favour of the ultra- 
conservative Boer countryside. Thus your gibe would 


have been better directed at the English ericketers. 
Furthermore, if everybody were to adopt your atti- 
tude towards the subjects of a wicked government, 
nobody would find it agreeable to play games against 
members of a nation which not long ago launched 
an unprovoked attack on a weaker country (Egypt), 
and which tolerated the slaughter of Nkata Bay, 
Britain’s very own Sharpeville, now self-righteously 
forgotten.—Y ours faithfully, 

T. R. CURTIN 


c/o Central African Examiner, Box 2597, 
Salisbury, §. Rhodesia 


THE PROMS 


Smr,—The Proms are so important a feature in 
London’s musical life that it is surprising that the 
introduction to the 1960 series in the Radio Times 
has passed unnoticed. 


The BBC’s Controller of Music, who writes it. 
says that the first purpose of the Proms is to repre- 
sent all that is most vita! in orchestral music from 
the eighteenth century to the present day, and the 
second purpose is to follow the example of Sir 
Henry Wood as to how the first purpose should be 
fulfilled. Thereafter the programmes to be broad- 
cast are given and these flatly contradict both pur- 
poses. 


Henry Wood was a great lover of Wagner and 
his Wagner nights covered the whole range of the 
Master’s works. The 1960 programmes have thirty- 
five minutes of his orchestral music, all from the 
Mastersingers. There is not a note of Tannhduser, 
Lohengrin, Tristan, The Ring or Parsifal. 

Another favourite of Wood’s was Handel, and 
his concerti grossi, organ concertos and suites were 
always given. Handel, in 1960, has come down to 
the ‘Firework Music’ and a couple of songs. On 
the other hand, a whole evening is devoted to the 
comic. operas of Gilbert and Sullivan. Which of 
the two purposes this serves Mr. Glock does not 
disclose. 

Sir Henry’s remarks on the substitution of The 
Gondoliers for Gétterdimmerung and The Pirates 
of Penzance for Parsifal would have been worth 
hearing. 

The 1960 programmes include one work by 
Schumann, one by Weber and no Chopin. Against 
this we have two and a half hours of Shostakovich 
and the same allowance of Mr. Britten. Again the 
purpose is not obvious. 


Mr. Glock congratulates us on the fact that 75 
per cent. of the Prom music will be broadcast. As 
the BBC exists to broadcast and derives its income 
from listeners’ fees, this is an odd cause for satisfac- 
tion. Do any of your legal readers know if the BBC’s 
Charter allows the promotion of concerts which it 
has no intention of broadcasting? 


Only four whole evenings, crows Mr. Glock, will 
not be broadcast in whole or part. This may prove 
a serious deprivation for listeners. They might 
illustrate the two lost purposes and one of them 
might even be selections from Chu Chin Chow.— 
Yours faithfully, 

G. H. BOSWORTH 
Queen's Hotel, Eastbourne 


[David Cairns will be writing about the Proms 
shortly. —Editor, Spectator.] 


INVITATIONS 


Sir,—How right Bernard Levin is! Only this week J 
have received a communication from Cambridge 
House consisting of, ostensibly, an invitation to a 
garden-party to meet Lord and Lady Brabazon. This 
is nicely printed on a good card with the Cambridge 
House arms at the top. In addition there is a letter 
from the Hon. Treasurer, the sting of which is in the 
fifth paragraph, which reads: 


‘The invitation card will not admit you to the 
party, but I will be happy to send you as many ad- 
mission cards as you require, at a guinea each.’ 

Is there no way, in addition to such articles as that 
of Mr. Levin, which can bring to the notice of the 
organisers of reputable charities and organisations 
such as Cambridge House, that straightforward 
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candid appeals are better and do not alienate sym. 
pathy as does this somewhat furtive approach?— 
Yours faithfully, 

RAYMOND NEVILLE 
Veryan, 106 West Grove, Walton-on-Thames 


RUBBING THE CORNERS OFF 


Sir,—There is a revealing sentence in U. R. Q, 
Henriques’s defence of the school she attended with 
Marghanita Laski: ‘Pupils were called by their 
actual first names, not by flowery inventions of their 
own.’ 

How well this sums up the authoritarian arrogance 
of so many well-meaning English schools! Have 
children no right to decide what names they shall 
be called by, simply because they are children and 
may choose ‘unsuitable’ names? What is left to a 
child if it may not even choose its personal name? 
The school in question certainly seems to have suc- 
ceeded in its apparent intention to ‘repress individ- 
uality’ in at least one case.—Yours faithfully, 

NICOLAS WALTER 
24 Bracknell Gardens, NW3 


PRUNIER’S 
Sir,—Nye Bevan couldn't very easily have enjoyed 
Dover sole and Chablis at Prunier’s in St. James’s 
during his student days as related by Desmond 
Donnelly. Madame Prunier didn’t open her London 
establishment until 1935.—Y ours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY KEATING 
Milano, Via General Fara, 41 /43 


[Desmond Donnelly writes: ‘The story was 
Aneurin Bevan’s own. On checking I find that 
Prunier’s was not opened until January, 1935, so 
Bevan’s recollection of the actual restaurant must 
have been wrong. However. Madame Prunier tells 
me that he was a regular visitor there. Furthermore, 
the central point of the story remains unchanged; 
Bevan enjoyed the good things in life and was pre 
pared to stint himself in order to have them.’— 
Editor, Spectator.} 


CAMBRIDGE ARTS THEATRE TRUST 
Str,—The initial response to the appeal by the 
Trustees of the Arts Theatre for an endowment fund 
in commemoration of Lord Keynes’s services to his 
country and to Cambridge has been very encouraging, 
Letters have come from all over England, recalling 
with gratitude happy evenings spent in the theatre 
during the war and since. Donations of £1,000 from 
the Bank of England in recognition of Keynes's 
work at the Treasury and Bretton Woods, a like sum 
from the University and from the Arts Council, 
£500 from Trinity College, St. John’s College and 
Clare College, and splendid support from the Pro- 
vincial Insurance Company, with which Lord Keynes 
was associated (£5,000 gross under Covenant and the 
same again when the fund reaches £50,000), all these 
have laid a firm foundation for the appeal’s success. 

Before appealing to the Charitable Trusts con- 
cerned with culture and education, the Trustees asked 
some: of the leading industrialists of the city and 
region to organise an appeal to all local firms and 
businesses to support the theatre as an essential factor 
in the happiness and education of the whole com- 
munity of ‘town and gown.’. The result has been most 
heartening, and an encouraging number of firms have 
made donations, or entered into covenants. The 
Trustees intend to invite one or more representatives 
of Cambridge industry to serve on the Trust and 
advise on matters of policy and finance. Furthermore, 
it should be noted by those who contribute to the 
endowment fund, that the Arts Theatre Trust has the 
advantage of the wise and informed counsel in the 
matter of investment which is enjoyed by King’s 
College. 

We have made a good start, and it is the first step 
that counts. But we have a long way to go. Please 
give generously and please make the appeal 
known to any friends of the ‘living’ theatre, which is 
facing a grave crisis.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE RYLANDS 

Chairman of Trustees 

N. G. ANNAN 

Provost of King’s College (Trustee) 


The Cambridge Arts Theatre Trust 
PO Box 17, 6 St Edward's Passage, Cambridge 
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Theatre 
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No Trespassing 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Joie de Vivre. (Queen’s.) 
In the climate of avant- 
garde opinion, it is 
almost dangerously un- 
fashionable to be an 
admirer of Terence Ratti- 
gan. He is a playwright 
who has mastered the 
technique of his craft too 
well—his construction ‘s 
seamless, his dove-tailing 
invisible, his style func- 
tional ‘and his surface 
polish dazzling. He leaves no scaffolding which 
passers-by can climb for a rubber-neck view of 
his mind at work. Most modern plays are 
delivered screaming and struggling by enorm- 
ous forceps into the world. They are smacked 
into life in full view on the stage and they mirror 
their parents’ features in every detail. Mr. Ratti- 
gan’s children are only shown to the public 
washed and dressed and taught some manners. 
They can look like nobody and anybody. Not for 
him, the unruly ideas which will not stay quiet, 
the babble of words which fight each other down, 
the playground of opinions which leap-frog 
from back to back. I do not see why the two 
streams of drama should not flow along together 
even if they never mix. The weakness of West End 
theatre has always been its homogeneity—its in- 
sistence that one kind of play must drive out its 
opposite. There is room for Ross and Roots. 
Ought we then to have welcomed Joie de Vivre 
alongside Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’Be? 'm 
afraid not. 





Joie de Vivre was alleged to be a musical ver- 
sion of French Without Tears but this is the one 
thing it never became. Paul Dehn’s lyrics, Robert 
Stolz’s music, William Chappell’s direction, and 
Rattigan’s book were all fatally directed towards 
modernising the original comedy to suit current 
taste. French Without Tears in its first form was 
almost indestructible—as light and fast and 
maneeuvrable as a fibre-glass racing car cast from 
one mould. To add chromium teeth and bulbous 
bodywork, flashing gadgets and gaudy decora- 
tions, was simply to overweight it until it could 
not be moved by a team of horses. The musical 
presented us with a group of young people who 
never existed in either the Thirties or the Sixties. 
One moment they were all sixth-form flirtation, 
the next all officers’ mess bawdiness—as though 
Jampot Smith had set up house with Irma La 
Douce. The genuine sex life of the smart young 
moderns who hunger after a kind of com- 
tadely promiscuity seemed unknown to any of 
the team. All the slang was curiously dated or 
imaccurate—what young prowler ever said ‘Some 
of the local muffin has come up here’? The con- 
temporary jokes were saloon-bar vulgar—‘I can 
only fight with conventional weapons but that 
gitl’s thermo-nuclear.’ The whole production 
shivered with the strain of travelling in the time 
machine. Mr. Stolz’s music rarely captured the 
schmaltzy sincerity and confident melody of 


White Horse Inn but instead made desperate 
attempts to mimic My Fair Lady or Pajama 
Game. Mr.- Dehn’s lyrics relied on the sharp, 
ephemeral wit of the intimate revue and only 
one of the songs, ‘How can I tell the other man,’ 
was integrated with the plot and theme in a con- 
vincing way. 

But most disastrous of all was the direction 
and choreography which seemed devoted to 
emphasising the ugliness and obviousness and 
sheer unattractiveness of heterosexual passion. | 
have never seen a show outside an afternoon 
strip club which was so obsessed with the appeal 
of women’s underwear. With the juke box 
turned full up, and the chorus spinning like 


Television 





135 


whipped tops, and the sight-lines shining with 
smiling teeth, it was all too like the finale at the 
Windmill. 

What eventually sank the show was the frantic 
pessimism of the atmosphere. It was ‘hard to 
remember that this was a combination of secure 
and successful talents—instead it achieved the 
air of a desperate come-back by old-stagers from 
the past. Faults of structure, failures of com- 
munication, confusions of motive which might 
have been overlooked in any’ other playwright 
seemed almost wilful from a pernickety crafts- 
man like Rattigan. For example, the hero exits 
claiming that he will solve his love dilemma by 
making a direct pass at the heroine and having 
his face slapped—yet he never does so and the 
omission is never explained or referred to again. 
Terence Rattigan has been victim of his own 
reputation for creating drama by immaculate 
conception. He has been to see one Shelagh 
Delaney play too many and allowed himself to 
be caught trespassing. 


Les Enfants du Parody 


By PETER 


SoME months ago I found 
traffic halted in the 
Marylebone Road, and a 
large crowd gazing up at 
a figure hanging some 
six feet out over the 
pavement from the top 
floor but ore of the 
Castrol skyscraper. Hor- 
ror sent me to a back 
street, curiosity brought 
me back for another look. 
It was a cathartic feeling 
—the more so as word did not get round for 
some time that they were filming the Charlie 
Drake Show. It was long enough, though, to re- 
member that there had recently been a Hitchcock 
half-hour thriller on just such a ‘will-he-jump?’ 
theme, and to ponder how very different was 
one’s critical detachment as a viewer, considering 
elements in script and production, from the 
immediate anguish and horror induced by the 
real-life possibility that any moment now the 
poor man up there might be spattered on the 
pavement. 

Last week they showed this episode in the new 
Drake series, and it actually turned out to be a 
parody of that same Hitchcock play, with the 
awful cherub beautifully hitting off the Master’s 
note of comic-gruesome introduction—quite as 
effectively as does Donald Pleasence, who has 
settled in as resident ghoul on ABC’s Armchair 
Mystery Theatre. (They had an exceptionally 
good one the other Sunday, by the way, in James 
Mitchell’s Flight from Treason, which suggests 
that Mr. Mitchell could succeed_Balchin as illus- 
trator of problems in boffinland.) 

Two things may be noted. The extent to which 
broad, popular humour now ‘turns’ to the 
genuinely macabre for its effects—a result, I 
would guess, of the gradual influence ofall the 





FORSTER 


‘sick’ jokes. Also the ingrowing nature of TV at 
present is bringing about a situation in which it 
is almost impossible to enjoy most of the top 
comedy shows without having had considerable 
viewing experience of other-programmes. Parody 
has become the habitual approach. The biggest 
of all mass audiences has enrolled in a club far 
more parochial in its terms of reference for 
humour than were ever those West End theatre 
clubs of a few years ago, where so-called intimate 
revue was presented to a supposedly minority 
audience. I defy anyone to appreciate fully the 
brilliance of Drake’s elaborate take-off of Top 
Town, who had not themselves undergone 
ordeal by the same programme. Equally, clever 
Stanley Baxter’s send-up of Bruce Forsyth’s 
drip-dry manner in On the Bright Side could only 
make sense to Sunday Night at the London 
Palladium veterans—indeed, almost the whole 
of this bright show’s fun turns on parody. There 
are other veins to be tapped. 

The BBC’s new panel game, What's It All 
About? proved to be a dud mixture of Twenty 
Questions and What's My Line? Having already 
been proved a flop on sound radio, its presence on 
TV was the only puzzle worth solving. Sample 
problem posed: an old lady with a walking- 
stick in her hand is crawling on the pavement 
towards a car. Why? The panel were supposed 
to work it out that the old lady was testing her 
eyesight for numberplate-reading at twenty-five 
yards, before taking a driving test. Why she 
couldn’t stand up, why she had to crawl towards 
instead of away from the car, and whether the 
stick measured a yard—these questions were not 
asked. Nor do I really know why I bother to ask 
them now—except that when you take a panel of 
intelligent people you might surely treat them as 
intelligent people. After all, if: you treat your 
panel’s intelligence with conteript, “what must 
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you think of your audience? 








































Ballet 
Monkey 


Business 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Comepy in ballet is as 
precariously difficult as 
tightrope walking of 
brain surgery. Farce is 
simple, for grotesque, 
belly-laugh choreography 
with built-in banana 
skins comes naturally by 
merely inverting or twist- 
ing ballet’s technical con- 
ventions. But the comic 
comment, the urbane 
smile at the folly of it 
all, the pure gold of humour is something rarer. 
Any fool choreographer can get some kind of 
- guffaw of cliché recognition; to evoke the 
chuckle of identification poses problems. This is 
only a softening-up apologia for my dis- 
appointed realisation that one of England’s most 
promising choreographers has just made a mild 
flop. It’s all true, but not all that much of an 
excuse. 

Norman Morrice’s_ ballet fable The Wise 
Monkeys had its first London performance last 
Monday on the opening night of the current 
Ballet Rambert season at Sadler’s Wells. It is 
Morrice’s third ballet, the first two being highly- 
charged dramatic works, full of feeling and 
marvellously succinct in expression. Here 





Morrice has discarded realism and tried his hand 
at airy, but not—thank God!—fairy, fantasy. 
What went wrong? 

Because Morrice, quite justifiably, wants to be 
seriously funny the story is a parable about love 
and innocence. The curtain rises on a beach with 
a couple of convenient, ideal-homestead beach 
huts. One is occupied by a young girl, the other 
by a young man. Each of them is provided with 
an intrusive trio of monkeys, who contrary to 
tradition see all evil, hear all evil, and speak all 
evil—for they are the young couple’s con- 
sciences. After a certain amount of simian 
consternation, the boy and girl fall in love, but 
their idyll is interrupted by the arrival of ‘a 
Lady of rather more than usual experience’ and 
‘a Gentleman well acquainted with her.’ These 
bored lovers in experience (both, needless to say, 
monkeyless) try to corrupt the innocent ones, 
until the monkeys prove their sagacity by work- 
ing overtime to produce a happy ending for all 
concerned. It sounds nuttily fey, but it might 
have worked out as a sort of danced Thurber, 
who after all could even cultivate unicorns in 
his garden and get away with it. Morrice, un- 
fortunately, gets away with very little from this 
fruitless monkey puzzle. 

The music—Shostakovitch’s. Concerto for 
Piano and Trumpet—with its mixture of heavy 
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satire and heavier sentiment adds practically 
nothing to the theme. Ralph Adron’s décor, bold 
in shape, soft in colour, holds out more promise 
than his undistinguished costumes. But the real] 
fault is Morrice’s muddled story line and under- 
stated (which is all right) and un-funny (which 
is all wrong) choreography. Even high comedy 
cannot be so stratospheric that it fails to get 
laughs, and his previously remarkable eye for 
dance characterisation—as vital to a choreo- 
grapher as an ear for natural dialogue is to a 
playwright—here seems to have deserted him. 


The Wise Monkeys is no disaster. The talent of 
the earlier ballets is still apparent, and it is a flop 
that bears the hallmark of its creator as much as 
did his successes, for he has the kind of origina- 
lity that even fails distinctively. The almost 
saving grace of the ballet is the part he has made 
for the light-footed Lucette Aldous as the young 
girl. Aldous, tiny, compact and physically per- 
fect, dances with an open-hearted innocence, 
interestingly blended with a poised air of 
maturity. It is dancing of nicely calculated pro- 
portions, full of clean, unaffected poses, and with 
a surprisingly spontaneous jump like the sudden 
flight of a bird. All this Morrice has caught ‘n 
her better than anyone before, and he also gives 
the opportunity for a fluent performance from 
the improved John O’Brien as her partner. 


The company as a whole is in exeellent form, 
and the first night saw an exhilarating perform- 
ance of Frank Staff’s witty Czernyana (a cheerful 
rag-bag of low-class burlesque, uncertain roman- 
tic interludes and high-class parody, that ruth- 
lessly showed up the meaning of choreographic 
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humour) and Morrice’s completely engrossing 
dance drama of a fly-bitten South American 
village, Hazafia. Of Ballet Rambert’s entirely 
new production of Bournonville’s great Danish 
classic, La Sylphide, and some of the other 
ballets in its repertory, I will write next week. 
Ye olde modern dance, that abandoned orphan 
child of the British ballet scene, put in a brief 
and profoundly dissatisfying appearance at the 
Emma Cons Hall last week with a performance 
by Sigurd Leeder’s Studio Group. In America 
modern dance—a free style not tethered to the 
academic ballet technique—is as vigorous and 


stimulating as classical ballet itself. In Europe 


it drowsed off around 1935, and no one so far 
has had the audacity to disturb its portentously 
snoring slumbers. Last week’s programme by the 
only active ‘modern’ group in the country failed 


Opera 


to produce a single item that could not have been 
created twenty-five years ago in the early days of 
Kurt Jooss. Heavily Teutonic buttocks-slapping 
humour was jumbled up with pretentious and 
tendentious dance ensembles, and a certain 
amount of apparently urgent Angst. That inspira- 
tion was missing mattered rather less than the 
generally low level of technique which seriously 
detracted from the few goodish numbers on 
display. Europe very definitely needs a modern 
dance tradition, if only to cross-fertilise its 
classical ballet, and it may seem churlish to be so 
damning to the only group in this country that is 
making a serious effort to provide it. But the 
dead-beatnik ideas of the Thirties will never be 
revitalised just by good intentions. Perhaps we 
need, in the first place, American teachers. What 
we need in the second place is anyone’s guess. 


Let’s Make a Drama 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


A Midsummer Night's 
Dream is to be staged at 
the Royal Opera House 
early next. year. I can 
think of no recent opera- 


tic news — apart from 
Mr. Solti’s reported re- 
minder to Sir David 


Webster that Covent 
Garden has no room for 
two musical directors— 
that is more cheering. 
Britten’s new work be- 
longs there; for all its spareness and glittering 
economy of orchestration, it cries out for the 
bounty of a big house. The music must gain 
evocative power without losing sharpness and 
clarity; the drama insists on space. 

As an opera, we have hardly begun to take its 
measure. How—despite confident assertions that 
‘in the last resort’ Britten has ‘somehow’ failed 
to achieve the anticipated ‘revelation,’ the essen- 
tial ‘artistic fusion-—could it be otherwise? So 
many things were against A Midsummer Night's 
Dream at Aldeburgh: the cramped stage, the 
limp, bemused production (illuminated by rare 
flashes of insight), the prosaic, parish-pump 
hearness of it all and the inability of even a 
proudly expanded Jubilee Hall to give depth and 
distance and dim recesses for the magic to work 
in. Conditions of performance are a mundane 
but often crucial factor overlooked in cloudy 
abstractions of intellectual analysis. As watchdog 
of an audience’s money’s-worth the critic may be 
there to protect the public from the imposture of 
bad entertainment for which no allowances can 
relevantly be made; but he is not there to puff up 
his own omniscience at the expense of a possible 
masterpiece, or to fail to disentangle his judgment 
of a new work from the one performance in 
which he has had a chance to judge it. I do not 
see how it is possible for anyone to say honestly, 
on the evidence available, what ‘in the last resort’ 
Is or is not the ‘final achievement’ of an opera as 
subtle, original and intricately wrought as A 





Midsummer Night's Dream; to do so arrogates 
absurdly much to the Olympian percipience of the 
critic and allows too little to the quickening 
power that can come from contact with favour- 
able conditions in the theatre. Whether this will 
happen at Covent Garden remains to be seen; but 
the opportunity is there. 

Meanwhile, last Sunday’s Third Programme 
transmission of the first Aldeburgh performance 
was a chance not only to explore more deeply the 
marvellous sound-world and: prodigiously inven- 
tive imagery of Britten’s music (which, like 
Shakespeare’s poetry in the play, is instinct with 
May, and has rightly nothing of midsummer in it 
except its title) but also to set the imagination 
free to discover more about the musico-dramatic 
potential of the work. It is no accident that those 
parts of the opera which are critically pro- 
nounced the weakest—the rustics’ scene—are 
those which were worst produced. My own im- 
pression is that the rustics’ music gets better the 
more you hear it, the more you are able to forget 
the distorting effects of shoddy stage manage- 
ment and rid it, in imagination, of the taint of the 
whimsy and the inane. The superficial impression 
of mere comic illustration disappears, to reveal 
a sympathetic humanity which was obscured in 
the confusions of the production; the rustics 
gradually grow from tedious, clodhopping stage 
clowns who cannot take a step without blunder- 
ing into each other, to archetypes of sublime fat- 
headedness, eternal embodiments of sancta 
rusticitas. 

There is more, for instance, in this Bottom than 
met the eye in Owen Brannigan’s conventionally 
bumbling busybody. Nor was the point of Flute’s 
adoring hero-worship of Bottom fully realised in 
the Aldeburgh production, despite Peter Pears’s 
brilliant individual performance; yet the music 
makes it again and again—in the touching eager- 
ness with which Flute is made to seize on and 
copy Bottom’s musical phrases, as well as in the 
music of his wailing lament for the disappear- 
ance of ‘sweet bully Bottom’ (‘thus hath he lost 
sixpence, sixpence a day’) which is also an 
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irresistible parody of Mr. Pears’s own unique 
vocal style. Britten is nowhere more impressive 
than in the riches he draws from their base metal: 
gambolling six/eights, perky, inquisitive quavers, 
stiff, pedantically banal phrases for their idea of 
poetic declamation, the strutting, dotted theme of 
an enormous belief in the virtues of their play, 
and even an ancient trombone ‘raspberry’ for the 
lion—matter in itself thin and commonplace 
which is seen to yield deeper and deeper layers >f 
perceptive psychology and to capture far more 
of the varied humours and gross, palpable pre- 
sence of the characters than could be guessed (by 
me at least) at Aldeburgh. Bottom’s ‘Write me a 
prologue’ has been singled out as an inspired 
setting of the words; but it is really no different, 
either in musical material or in the handling of it, 
from any other that could be named. Even the 
music of the solemn chewing-over of experience 
which follows Bottom’s awakening in the last act 
is only the supreme fruit of a process which is 
subtly and profoundly at work throughout the 
music of the mechanicals. 

Here it is a phrase of Flute’s—a thoughtless, 
inanely tripping figure to which, in the rehearsal, 
he spoke ‘all his part at once, cues and all’—that 
is wonderfully transmuted into a gentle rocking 
of clarinets over a quiet pedal A, as he ruminates 
on Bottom’s Dream, so called ‘because it hath no 
bottom.’ He may have stolidly refused to be 
surprised, he may have munched his peck of 
provender in Titania’s bower like a tourist order- 
ing egg and chips at La Tour d’Argent; but the 
transformation of Thisbe’s last cue shows what 
is passing in his slow brain. As the four magic 
chords which had framed and controlled the 
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second act recur for a moment, only to fade into 
silence, and the bass settles back on to its pedal A 
—the ciarinets thoughtfully repeating their theme 
—we hear music which expresses more clearly 
than words the shrug of the sensible countryman, 
the awareness of a mystery which he cannot 
fathom and is content to accept as unfathomable. 
It is a marvellous moment, and any disappoint- 
ments which may come in the play scene may be 
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forgiven after it. Personally |! am not convinced 
that even if Pyramus ana Thisbe is the profound 
Shakespearian synthesis that some commentators 
consider it (which I doubt), Britten's genially 
parodistic setting of it might not surprise us yet 
in the hands of a producer of competence and 
imagination. Next week I hope to write about 
Phyliis Tate’s opera The Lodger and about the 
new works at Cheltenham. 


Carrying On 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Cinema 
The Story of Ruth. (Carl- 
€ ton.)—Doctor in Love. 
(Odeon, Leicester 
Square.) 


It’s hard to see why they 
go on making mammoth 
biblicals like The Story of 
Ruth (director: Henry 
Koster; ‘U’ certificate), 
since they are all quite 
interchangeable. Except 
for a few names and 
some of the detail of the 
plot you might be watching the story of pretty 
well anyone from Adam to Ben-Hur (and even 
the present, star-spangled, hilariously prize- 
decked Ben-Hur is typical, except qualitatively; 
it is better directed, scripted and acted than the 
rest, but basically, in attitude and conception, 
pretty much of a muchness). The whole business 
is so static and stylised that there is something 
reassuring, if you have two or three hours to 
waste in this volcanically eccentric world, about 
the old familiar faces and scenes: the heroine 
who always looks like Joan Collins, always with 
sloe eyes and obtrusive figure; the indistinguish- 
ably strapping heroes with their great thonged 
legs and tunics and (except when toiling in 
quarry, mine, or galley, as they always are for 
half a reel or so) plenty of buckles, straps and 
clanking; the fat officials, priests as a rule of 
some sinister cult, pinkfaced, baldpated, and 
bulging horribly out of outfits that suit only the 
young and slender; the battle, miracle, sacrifice, 
escape, triumph, the Chaste Revels and the Orgy, 
the sunsets, wide screen, high colour, hushed holy 
voices for Biblical quotation; the rustle of choco- 
late papers as it lengthens. Ruth runs so true to 
type that, after listing the attributes of its type, 
there is little else to say about it, except that it 
isn’t quite bad enough to be outrageous, which 
seems almost a pity, in a style that really demands 
outrage; and that there’s an extremely nasty 
sacrifice of a small girl who is kept under a black 
cloth for long minutes while the priest raises, 
drops, raises and finally—after an ecstasy of 
hesitation—plunges into her a villainous kitchen 
knife; which, if it wasn’t in such an absurd 
context, would rank high on my list of incidents 
exploiting children (especially sub-nymphets, the 
dewier and more unconscious of what’s coming 
the better, of course) for thrills-through-sadism. 
The heavenly choir is obtrusive, as always, and 
sings a song about thy people being my 
people. 
One of the things I find most depressing about 


British film comedies is the feeling they so often 
give me that I must totally lack a national sense 
of humour; but at Doctor in Love (director: 
Ralph Thomas; ‘A’ certificate) my neighbours on 
either side seemed just as glum as I was, a 
reassuring though not infallible sign, since my 
glumness may simply have been spreading hori- 
zontally along the row. There are two main sorts 
of British film joke at the moment: the Carry on 
series, which is low-brow farce, and the Doctor 
series (which started with the Richard Gordon 
books, but seems to have changed names, though 
not style), a rather more sophisticated effort. I 
prefer Carrying on; at least they make you yelp 
occasionally, not just sit there wondering if the 
rain’s stopped yet outside. But there are two 
good things about this fairly sombre joke: James 
Robertson Justice, whose mad-buffalo act is 
always enjoyable; and the one and only girl in 
British films who (as I said about her in Virgin 
Island, or something like it) looks, talks, walks, 
behaves and appears like a person, not an actress; 
and like that most difficult of all persons, because 
some people would think her anachronistic, the 
jeune fille bien élevée 1960—I mean Virginia 
Maskell, who looks so perfectly at home there 
that I never stop wondering, when she’s on the 
screen, how she ever got there managing to look 
so real, so off-screen. In a film industry that’s 
screaming for young actresses, or if it isn’t ought 
to be, you’d think they’d put her in better things 
than this; but at any rate, she brightens it. 


























‘What did he mean—“Go forth and multiply’? 
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The Decline of Grandeur 


By JAMES JOLL 


wn the quarter of a century since H. A. L. 

Fisher’s History of Europe* first appeared, 
Europe itself has changed unrecognisably; and 
European supremacy in the world has come to a 
painful end. As a result, some people have talked 
as if European history was not worth studying any 
more, as if its traditional themes and dramas were 
played out, so that the historian must look else- 
where for his subject matter. ‘The plain fact is,’ 
Professor Barraclough has recently written, ‘that 
Fisher’s sort of history is, or should be, as dead 
as mutton.’ The attack on history of the tradi- 
tional kind takes two forms. In the first, 
traditional history is criticised for being too con- 
cerned with politics and for leaving out of 
account economic and social change or the arts 
and the movement of ideas. Ever since Marx 
on the one hand and Croce on the other, we 
have been exhorted to write, if not ‘history with 
the facts left out,’ at least history with a different 
kind of fact put in. The second line of attack, 
which has become increasingly popular since the 
Second World War, is that European history 
does not matter any more, and that all that is 
worth studying is the history of Asia or Africa, 
or at least of Russia and America. 


The first of these attacks has undoubtedly 
done historical writing a great deal of good. 
Marx, like all great thinkers, provided historians 
of all kinds with a new way of looking at the 
world and suggested new fields of study and new 
types of explanation. Croce, too, by his insist- 
ence on the need for imagination in historical 
writing and on the importance of the history of 
ideas, represents a perennially necessary reaction 
against pedantic positivism. The second line of 
attack, however—that which complains that 
Europe is finished as a subject of historical 
Study—derives from the feeling that Europe is 
finished as a political force; and it has perhaps 
been less fruitful. At its best, it has, it is 
true, produced vast quasi-philosophical works 
of great imaginative power, such as Spengler’s 
Decline of the West or Toynbee’s Study of 
History. At its worst, however, it can lead to 
leaving all the interesting facts out of history and 
can produce a woolly universalism on the one 
hand or a new provincialism on the other. 

In fact, the history of most of the rest of the 
world has been bound up with that of Europe; 
and if the history of European influence outside 
the European continent is abstracted, what is 
left of the history of Asia or Africa or America 
looks thin and one-sided. As Fisher himself put 
It, in the introduction to the History of Europe, 
It is hardly excessive to say that the material 
fabric of modern civilised life is the result of 
the intellectual daring of the European peoples.’ 
Nor is it only in the material framework of con- 
temporary life that Europe was the originator. 
The ideas of nationality and responsible govern- 


. *A History OF Europe. By H. A. L. Fisher. 
volumes, (Collins, 9s. 6d. each.) Uniform with 
— volumes in Collins’s new series of Fontana 
M Tary reprints are Lord Acton’s LECTURES ON 

ODERN History and Bernard Berenson’s ITALIAN 
PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 





ment, of freedom and progress, of democracy 
and democratic education have passed from the 
West to the East with revolutionary and far- 
reaching consequences.’ Fisher’s choice of ex- 
amples is characteristic; the list of ideological 
exports could be made to look more disturbing 
if, instead of the irreproachable liberal com- 
modities he mentions, he had included Marxism 
and racialism. 

It is, indeed, the bland tone, the conviction 
that everything is for the best, that, however 
gloomy the situation, reason is more likely to 
prevail than not, which are characteristic of 
Fisher’s attitude. When he says at the end of 
his book, ‘With science we may lay civilisation 
in ruins or enter into a period of plenty and well- 
being the like of which has never been experi- 
enced by mankind,’ the whole tone of the work 
suggests that the latter alternative was the one 
in which he believed. Perhaps what is dead as 
mutton is not Fisher’s history as such, but rather 
the liberalism of which Fisher was the last grand 
representative. He belongs to the great tradition 
of Gibbon and Macaulay—perhaps too con- 
sciously so—and his work is as much or as little 
out of date as theirs. We shall go on reading him 
aS.we go on reading them, even if Gibbon’s 
ironical rationalism and Macaulay’s smug Whig- 
gery seem to belong wholly to their respective 
centuries. 

H. A. L. Fisher was a blend of eighteenth- 
century rationalism and nineteenth-century lib- 
eralism. From the one he derived a distaste for 
obscurantism and violence; from the other a cer- 
tain hollow sanctimoniousness which occasion- 
ally makes his prose read like that of the pro- 
fessional politician he sometimes affected to 
regret he had not become. The two trends can 
be observed clearly in his somewhat equivocal 
attitude to Christianity throughout the History 
of Europe. While paying conventional tribute to 
its influence on morals and behaviour he is 
extremely conscious of the harm done in the 
name of religion. “The influence of the Old 
Testament,’ he writes, ‘has not been wholly good. 
If it has given courage and consolation to the 
saint, it has too often nerved the arm of the perse- 
cutor.’ The adoption of Christianity as the official 
religion of Rome ‘cleansed away many foul 
impurities, but also obliterated in its pas- 
sionate course much that in ancient ideals of 
conduct and expression was noble, temperate 
and wise.’ Similarly, the passions of the Reforma- 
tion also did as much harm as good. ‘It is not 
from Luther, a savage anti-Semite, that the 
liberal and rationalising elements of European 
thought derive their origin.’ Above all, Christi- 
anity has bedevilled the history of Europe by 
creating a dual structure of loyalties and by pro- 
viding, in the problem of the relation between 
Church and State, the greatest obstacle to the 
unification of Europe. ‘To the friends of insti- 
tutional religion, the sovereign who brought the 
Roman Empire over to Christianity is one of the 
greatest benefactors of mankind,’ Fisher writes 
of Constantine. ‘Others see in that close asso- 
ciation of church and state a principal source of 
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the secular pride and ambition which for so many 
centuries has obscured the original candour of 
the Christian life.” As so often when Fisher 
scrupulously states alternative views, it is quite 
clear where his own sympathies lie. 

Church and State, Reason and Superstition, 
Toleration and Persecution, these are the great 
themes with which the Liberal movement all over 
Europe was concerned during the last century, 
and these are the categories in which Fisher in- 
terpreted European history. He was himself 
closely involved with some of the great causes 
of the early twentieth century, and his views 
about these colour his picture of the past. He 
was a friend of Lloyd George and he shared his 
enthusiasm for the small states which emerged 
in 1919. And so he writes about the fifteenth 
century in the same terms: ‘The quarrel of 
Bohemia will not be understood unless we can 
enter into the emotions of a small people 
struggling to preserve its soul against a race 
more numerous and more advanced than itself.’ 
He served for a time as British delegate at the 
League of Nations and thus he singles out for 
mention the comparatively insignificant league 
established in 1658 by the Archbishop of Mainz, 
‘the member states of which bound themselves to 
settle their quarrels by the method of concilia- 
tion.” He was Warden of New College, Oxford; 
and ‘the community of European universities and 
the constant interchange of ideas is one of his 
recurrent themes. 

Yet if the History of Europe were just a monu- 
ment to the beliefs of English Liberals in the 
early twentieth century, it would hardly be worth 
reprinting, nor could it be mentioned in the same 
breath as Gibbon and Macaulay. Fisher’s occa- 
sional priggishness is not important; nor is it 
even his more attractive qualities—the wintry 
wit, the deep feeling for literature and art—which 
make the book worth rereading. What makes 
the History of Europe a great piece of historical 
writing is Fisher’s mastery of the grand manner. 
He combines the ability to impart a great deal of 
information with the power to convey the splen- 
dour of a scene or the power of a move- 
ment. He had an extraordinary clarity of mind; 
Gilbert Murray remembered the time when they 
were both undergraduates attending lectures, and 
recalled: ‘While I struggled confusedly to get 
down as much as I could, Fisher sat calmly back 
and jotted down a series of short phrases labelled 
1, 2, 3.’ It was a gift that enabled Fisher to 
organise a historical work on a very large scale. 
And his clear-headedness was combined with 
a certainty of judgment that enabled him to sum 
up a character in a phrase or an age in an epi- 
gram. If it had not been for Fisher’s confidence 
in the values by which he judged the world, his 
style would have lacked the finality, the sculp- 
tural quality which comes from having no second 
thoughts, from not wanting to change a. word. 

Fisher had no doubts about the moral and 
political viewpoint from which he looked at 
history. He had no doubts either about the pro- 
priety of writing a history of Europe. While this 
Olympian confidence is occasionally irritating, 
it is also refreshing. As we are carried along by 
Fisher’s narrative, we cease to wonder whether 
we should not rather be studying the Manchus 
or the Incas; we forget the innumerable articles 
we have read about ‘culture and the crisis 
of our time’; we are.in an.orderly..world where 
facts are interesting for themselves and judgments 
carry their own.convyictiom Nor.is this.just escap- 
ism. For if there is one lesson to be learnt from 
Fisher, it is that British history is a part of 
European history, and that, as most politicians of 
both parties have so ‘oddly’ forgottéf; Britain is 
part of Europe. 
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No One There 


A Bundle of Sensations. By Goronwy Rees. 
(Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 


Mr. REEs subtitles his volume ‘sketches in auto- 
biography.’ He goes on in his foreword to ex- 
plain that he could not in any case attempt a 
complete autobiography since he has never been 
able to discover in himself any ‘character’ or 
continuous personality such as he has found most 
people lay claim to. He recalls the pleasure with 
which, in a world of such apparently different 
human beings, he came upon Hume’s statement, 
‘| may venture to affirm of . . . mankind that 
they are nothing but a collection of perceptions 
which succeed each other with inconceivable 
rapidity and are in perpetual flux and movement.’ 
He ends his foreword, ‘Perhaps, in putting these 
episodes together, I have not been entirely free 
from a certain curiosity whether someone else 
may not be able to find in this bundle of sen- 
sations a greater degree of continuity than I 
have been able to do.’ This is a challenge to the 
reader which, while it stimulates interest, arouses 
also a certain dissatisfaction with the essays them- 
selves. Allowed to appear without any such 
challenging excuse they would each be delight- 
ful and intelligent. 


Unhappily the foreword was written; and I 
cannot escape a certain distaste that it arouses 
in me. There is a note of Harold Skimpole’s 
asking only to be left alone: ‘It has also given me, 
in the practical affairs of life, a certain sense of 
inferiority to my fellows, who have always seemed 
to me to possess something which I lacked, as 
if I were short of an arm or a leg. .. .” ‘There were 
rules, it was explained to me, there were con- 
ventions, there was a system of morality, which 
it was one’s duty to follow; how could I ex- 
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plain, at that age, or even now, that in my case, 
as far as I could see, there was no one to follow 
them?’ No one, indeed, would grudge Mr. Rees 
his sense of moral anarchy, perhaps the reader 
might even find it admirable, if there were no 
underlying sense that, like Harold Skimpole, the 
author does feel his unresponsiveness to duty’s 
call to be rather engaging, his difference from 
other men not, as he says, one of inferiority but 
of a more sensitive, more honest, clarity of vision. 

And yet although Mr. Rees comes suspiciously 
close to feeling superior to his All Souls col- 
leagues and the other intellectuals with whom he 
has associated, there 1s a group of people to 
whom he clearly feels inferior, with whom in a 
sort of idyllic sea of moral anarchy or moral in- 
difference he longs to swim—amoral working- 
class people, so absurdly called by his intellectual 
friends ‘proletariat’ or ‘workers’ or the ‘masses.’ 
In this sense of inferiority, in fact; Mr. Rees 
thoroughly shares Orwell’s brand of sentiment- 
alism. Alike in the brilliant sketches of his life 
as a volunteer gunner and as a patient in a 
hospital this special sentimentalism arises, not 
marring his views so much as lending them a 
touch of absurdity, of adolescence, that under- 
mines their worth. Each of these sketches has 
its own anarchic, incoherent working-class hero— 
Whitey, the punch-drunk Cockney boxer in 
‘Scenes of Military Life,’ Jock McGregor, the 
young Clydeside patient in “The Great Good 
Place.’ When war gets under way and discipline 
in the atmy takes over, Whitey’s canny innocence 
can no longer dodge the authorities and he 
ends in paranoia and the glasshouse. Ginger 
away from hospital will meet ‘extraordinary and 
disastrous adventures outside its protecting walls.’ 
They are rather naive angels, as ‘authority’ 
is a rather naive devil And it is still more im- 
probably naive of Mr. Rees to fail to see this 
conventional pattern in his life, the more con- 
ventional in one brought up as the son of a strict 
Calvinist minister in Aberystwyth. Indeed, the 
first sketch of his childhood of sermons and 
escapes from sermons fails even more than the 
others largely because of this absence of pattern. 
Any recalling of one’s early years demands some 
sense of future pattern to give it significance. 

Yet in one thing Mr. Rees may well claim 
to be justified. His visual clarity, and his com- 
mand over words to express what he sees so 
clearly, point to his being a very cultivated 
‘bundle of sensations.’ But I am not at all con- 
vinced that his vision would have been blunted 
by a less sentimentally anarchic approach to life. 

ANGUS WILSON 


Court Circulars 


Memoirs of a Professional Cad. By George 
Sanders. (Hamish Hamilton, 16s.) 
My Wicked, Wicked Ways. By Errol Flynn. 
(Heinemann, 21s.) 
The Autobiography of Cecil B. DeMille. (W. H. 
Allen, 35s.) 
HOLLywoop is an island, and from the auto- 
biographies intermittently washed up on our 
shore it is clear that it is not an easy place in 
which to support life. The note of such docu- 
ments is generally flagrant but nervy, with a 
watchful conformism beneath the extravagant 
surface, and a tendency to role-playing that sug- 
gests a deep unease. There may well be a special 
strain about living in an insulated community 
like Hollywood, and the same protective game 
of self-caricature often goes on in senior com- 
mon rooms and diplomatic colonies; who knows, 
perhaps it also occurs in monasteries, and it has 
evidently always been a feature of royal courts. 
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In his day the courtier must, in fact, have had 
very much the same anxiety pattern as the Holly- 
wood star now, bribed with privileges that he had 
come to find essential, yet racked with the know- 
ledge that he was only as good as his last nod 
from the throne. 

The three Hollywood autobiographies under 
review, written respectively by the Court Rotter, 
the Court Rapist and the Court Bible-Basher, are 
interesting products of the system. In spite of the 
difference that the first is highly readable and 
the other two what Perelman once called emin- 
ently weedable, they have in common a remark- 
able degree of edgy self-dramatisation. George 
Sanders sees himself in the role of the White 
Russian cad. He was born in St. Petersburg, of 
parents whom he describes as ‘well-off, as most 
people seemed to be in those days’; his Uncle 
Jack used to shoot flies in bed, getting liveried 
footmen to smear marmalade and strawberry 
jam on the ceiling so that he could fire at the 
prey without having to get up. Young George, 
who seems to have developed his relative’s 
casual-outrageous style at an early age, went to 
Bedales after fleeing the Revolution and later 
took himself off to Patagonia. where he was 
greatly struck by the local finesse in killing lambs 
before they had a chance to scent danger, thus 
avoiding the rush of adrenalin that was said to 
spoil the taste. Apart from lady-killing, to which 
one feels confident that he brings an equivalent 
sensibility, nothing in his later life has so stirred 
him. As an actor, he holds lazily, his talent is 
nil, because he never plays anyone but himself; 
though he allows that this is sometimes appro- 
priate to the part and he may then get an Oscar 
for it. Illustrated with insultingly captioned stills 
in which he generally seems to be taking the part 
of an Ancient Briton about to be trodden on by 
Yul Brynner, his book is very entertaining, and 
filled with an indolent hostility towards everyone 
else in Hollywood—not least his ex-wife, Zsa-Zsa 
Gabor, whom he refers to as though she were an 
occupational neurosis. 

If George Sanders had been born humourless 
and in Tasmania, one feels that he might have 
been in danger of being Errol Flynn. In their 
chosen role of the beastly amorist they are re- 
markably alike, and if Sanders’s beastliness is 
more refined this is probably only due to the 
ineffable advantages of White Russian birth. In 
Errol Flynn’s wild Antipodean childhood there 
was no cultivated nonsense about shooting flies 
in bed: not for a boy accustomed to castrating 
sheep with his bare teeth. 

Like many people who have sailed an. ocean 
single-handed, Errol Flynn has a highly romantic 
view of the spiritual revenue of physical dis- 
comfort; and like most womanisers, he is a 
misogynist at heart. Long ago he decided that 
the best way to get on with a woman was not to 
be able to speak her language, a grand human 
truth that he first formulated during dumb 
manceuvres with a Pacific Islander. This con- 
temptuous view eventually flowered in a rape- 
case that he describes as ‘shaking the glands of 
the world.’ The pert metaphors that stud the 
prose only add to the mounting resistibility of 
the book; but at least they provoke the hopeful 
suspicion that the whole thing may have been 
ghosted. 

The late Cecil B. DeMille explains on page 
six of his autobiography that he liked to spell his 
name in two ways, strictly segregated: DeMille 
for business, and deMille for private life. During 
the trudge through the remaining 394 pages, one 
begins to suspect that the distinction really had 
more to do with class than occasion. A star on 
the set, for instance, is allowed to call him ‘Mr. 
deMille,’ though a company manager is kept in 
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his place with ‘DeMille.’ In the first lap it is still 
possible to grin about a man so used to turning 
the Bible into films that he unconsciously 
italicises ‘the Old Testament and the New’ as 
though they were feature titles; but this permis- 
sive mood soon passes. Mr. DeMille, to eschew 
the intimacy of the lower case, seems to have 
been both a bigot and a hypocrite. Impregnably 
reactionary, to the extent of apologising obse- 
quiously for once having voted for Roosevelt, he 
actually has the effrontery to congratulate him- 
self on his political tolerance in not insisting that 
all his employees should be Republicans. 


PENELOPE GILLIATT 


Emergent Novelists 


The Pleasures of Exile. By George Lamming. 
(Michael Joseph, 21s.) 


Races formerly. subject and silent have found a 
voice, but the ensuing dialogue with the heirs to 
Western civilisation is still wilfully misunderstood 
by the latter, who must learn. the new language 
to survive. This is the unifying theme of the 
essays, varied in subject and uneven in quality, 
which form The Pleasures of Exile. George 
Lamming is a passionate and an interesting 
interpreter; he is not always a lucid one. When 
he can display those gifts that make him so fine 
a novelist, the collection is fascinating. Describ- 
ing his travels in West Africa, in the United States 
(‘everything is indigenous and yet without root’) 
and his arrival in London ten years ago (‘like a 
staff of indomitable midwives, representatives of 
the British Council were waiting at the station’), 
he is arresting, unexpected, witty, poetic, pro- 
found: the virtuosity that distinguished Jn the 
Castle of My Skin and, to a lesser degree, The 
Emigrants, brings these passages to life. Else- 
where the book is heavy going; the wordiness, 
the pomposity, the aggression that marred Of 
Age and Innocence take control. 


One chapter relates the story of Toussaint 
Louverture, quoting at length from C. L. R. 
James’s Black Jacobins, others are ‘concerned 
with reminiscences of his fellow West Indian 
Writers; and an important section is taken up by 
an analysis of The Tempest, in which Prospero 
symbolises the colonist and Caliban the exploited 
slave. Mr. Lamming’s point is that Prospero him- 
self has, unawares, become colonised (‘it is that 
mutual experience of separation from their 
original ground which makes both master and 
slave colonial’), but continues to support a form 
of cultural imperialism which Caliban naturally 
resents. For Prospero’s world ‘will never be his 
again. It is ours, the legacy of many centuries, 
demanding of us a new kind of effort, a new kind 
of sight for viewing the possible horizons of our 
own century.’ There is nothing obscure about this 
point—indeed, it is obvious—but it is made to 
seem obscure by the cloudy symbolism surround- 
ing it. Prospero, Miranda, Caliban, Ishmael from 
Moby Dick, are given elastic properties con- 
venient to the writer; mingled with this prophetic 
licence are accounts of his personal experiences 
and of historical events. The shifting emphases 
make his exhortations confused; passages with a 
purely didactic intent are infected by the lack of 
clarity permissible only in a flight of fancy. 


This is a minor book by a remarkable writer. 
George Lamming does not seem to realise that 
being a remarkable writer is more important than 
being a remarkable West Indian writer. By 
insisting on seeing himself as part of a self- 
conscious group, of which he is the official 
spokesman, he unconsciously fosters am attitude 
both pointless and patronising. 


The historical fact is that the ‘emergence’ of 
a dozen or so novelists in the British Caribbean 
with some fifty books to their credit or disgrace, 
and all published between 1948 and 1958, is in 
the nature of a phenomenon. There has been 
no comparable event in culture anywhere in 
the British Commonwealth during the same 
period. 
Here the phenomenon’s limitations are defined; 
if it is merely a matter of a number of people 
from a certain area writing a number of books 
within a certain time, then it belongs in the 
Guinness book of records rather than a history 
of literature. He claims a deeper significance’ in 
the fact that West Indian authors deal with 
peasant themes, while other novelists writing in 
English are confined to the middle classes: but 
is this very important? Of those he mentions, 
Hearne and Mittelholzer do write about the 
middle «classes, Reid has only written two books, 
Carew and Salkey are still at the promising stage, 
and the considerable talents of Selvon, Naipaul 
and Lamming himself differ so widely that the 
similarity of their material is beside the point. 
West Indian literature cannot mature beyond the 
regional phase until the achievements of these 
three are disassociated from each other and 
measured against a wider scale: they will still 
rank high. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


Ironhead 


The Life of Charles XII, King of Sweden, 
1697-1718. By Frans Bengtsson. (Macmillan, 
42s.) 

Dr JoHNsoN used Charles XII to illustrate the 

vanity of human wishes: 

He left the name at which the world grew pale 
To point a moral or adorn a tale. 
Johnson was quite right. Charles was a military 
lunatic who won fabulous victories and ruined 
his country; and himself died uselessly at a petty 
siege. His life, written by Voltaire in 1731, makes 
an excellent romantic narrative; one of the great 
scenes in historical literature is the Swedish 
monarch’s defence of his house at Bender against 

a whole Turkish army. But what the devil did 

Charles think he was achieving by this exploit, 

which cost the lives of many of his faithful 

followers and of many perplexed Turks? ‘Iron- 
head’ the Turks called him, not without reason. 

Charles was in Turkey because after ten years 

of victories in the Baltic States and Poland he 

had led a great army to disastrous defeat by the 

Russians in the Ukraine. More fortunate than 

his rank and file, the King escaped from Poltava 

to Turkey. There he spent five years trying to 
organise a coalition against Peter the Great, until 
finally the Sultan’s patience was exhausted and 

Charles was asked to leave. His refusal led to the 

famous siege. 

Romantic biography was all very well in 1731, 
and it is difficult to improve on Voltaire. Modern 
readers can hardly take Ironhead’s courage and 
obstinacy at their face value without asking how 
Sweden was governed whilst its king was be- 
having like Errol Flynn in Bender; how his wars 
were paid for; and what the Swedish people 
thought of it all. Mr. Bengtsson tells us nothing 
of this, except that a humiliating peace was made 
as soon as a fortunate bullet at last removed 
Charles. Mr. Bengtsson was a Swede: he treats 
Peter the Great asa figure of fun, but takes no 
such liberties with his countryman. Although he 
writes at three times Voltaire’s length, Mr. 
Bengtsson’s narrative is entirely occupied with 
battles, sieges and sudden death. Readers inter- 
ested in romantic military lunacy will find this 
an enthralling book. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 
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Evelyn Waugh’s 
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Mr Waugh has revised the text and written 
a new Preface for the most popular of 
his novels, which is now reissued in a more 
generous format. 
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LIFE OF WILLIAM LIGHT (1786-1839) 
GEOFFREY DUTTON 
The perceptive and moving biography of 


the first Surveyor-General of the Colony of 
South Australia and the founder of Aan. 
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With Drawings by SPROD 
Mrs Thurston’s book depicts most vividly 


the joys and contretemps of ‘packaged 
travel’ from Venice to the Aegean and the 
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PARTNERS 


JAMES TUCKER 


Eric Graves makes a journalist’s scoop; 
his decision to kill the story provides the 
theme for this fascinating novel about the 
provincial newspaper world. 14s net 
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BREAKTHROUGH 
JOHN IGGULDEN 
16s net 


“This is one of the outstanding thrillers of 
1960.”" Jan Fleming. 

“ _,. this author looks like taking up where 
Neville Shute so sadly and prematurely left . 
off.”’ Glasgow Herald 
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Half Homage 


Some Graver Subject. By J. B. Broadbent. 
(Chatto ‘and Windus, 30s.) 

Mr. BROADBENT’s original and learned interpreta- 
tion of Paradise Lost 1s a highly critical act of 
homage. He thinks that Milton’s temperament 
and the currents of history forced the poet to 
produce a heroically isolated poem in an obsolete 
kind, and that the tension between his egotism 
and his ‘grave acceptance of the recalcitrant data 
of human existence’ is not reconciled in the 
poem. Mr. Broadbent is a widely read and very 
eclectic critic with his own somewhat staccato 
manner; this, together with his passion for ink- 
horn terms (hesperianising, soulishness, ante- 
cedentia), makes him sometimes hard to read. 
Although expert in the orthodox history of ideas 
he does not hesitate to call upon Kierkegaard, 
Brunner, Jung or Puttenham for help. His bio- 
graphical hypotheses, though less horrifying than 
some, include the notion that Milton’s father had 
a ‘castrative effect on the poet at Horton, and 
that this accounts for an hysterical cult of chastity 
later projected on to the pamphlets and visible 
still as ‘an impotent envy of love’ in Paradise 
Regained. This-is surely a suspiciously elastic 
explanation. Mr. Broadbent can describe the 
progress of Eve from Kierkegaardian Angst to 
Coleridgean ‘carnal sophistry,’ call the forbidden 
fruit a symbol of onanism and the fall of 
Mulciber ‘a symbolic detumescence.’ This may 
or may not be helpful. Perhaps matters which can 
be put simply ought to be simply put. 

About this and other aspects of the book one 
feels dubious, but it is beyond doubt that it 
contains much that is excellent, for example 
(and it is merely an example), in the treatment 
of Original Justice, where common sense and 
learned inquiry clear up what is known as ‘the 
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fallacy of the Fall’; likewise. the opening chapter, 
keen and arguable exposition. In few places will 
Mr. Broadbent expect tou win unqualified assent; 
his is not that kind of argument. But he has pro- 
vided a clear indication that the age of easy 
Milton-baiting (on which he has some penetrat- 
ing things to say) is past Henceforth critics must, 
if they choose this grave subject, do as Mr 
Broadbent has done and give to it all their atten- 
tion and all their experience. 

FRANK KERMODE 


Ethics and Imagination 


Shakespeare and the Rose of Love. By John 
Vyvyan. (Chatto and Windus, 18s.) 


Mr. Vyvyan’s first book, The Shakespearean 
Ethic, was valuable for its fresh insights into par- 
ticular plays, for its insistence on the close re- 
lation between imagination and moral values, 
and for its useful promptings to see Shakespeare’s 
dramatic method in the light of a tradition that 
was not afraid of allegory. Yet it wasn’t a book 
that one could recommend without reservations. 
To me it made good sense to say that in 
Shakespeare subordinate characters may some- 
times appear as embodiments of powers in the 
mind of the hero (since Maud Bodkin coined the 
phrase we have got used to thinking of Iago as 
‘the shadow-side of Othello’) or that, as we watch 
or read, a given dramatic setting may take on 
the qualities of a landscape of the mind. But 
I was left with a sense of possible danger in treat- 
ing symbolic overtones as though they were 
parts of a fixed allegorical scheme: Shakespeare’s 
subtly responsive exploration of life demands 
a more flexible reading than that. The virtues of 
The Shakespearean Ethic outweighed its occa- 
sicnal weaknesses; but Polonius as Fidelity 
seemed to be a warning signal. 

In Shakespeare and the Rose of Love Mr. 
Vyvyan continues his analysis of structure as a 
guide to Shakespeare’s underlying ethical con- 
cerns. Almost all the comedies, he points out, 
have to do with the transforming power of love, 
just as the tragedies trace the destructive power 
of hate and violence. Since these themes are as 
large as life itself, whilst drama by its very 
nature demands a firm patterning of events, 
Shakespeare adapted to his own purposes the 
Terentian five-act structure. This, with its clearly 
defined phases, gave him a basis on which to 
explore many different strategies in the conflict 
of love and its opponents. He retained the em- 
phasis on brisk intrigue which originally de- 
termined the dramatic pattern, but from the 
start his plays were designed to express the uni- 
versal laws of moral health or disease, projected 
and defined in each particular dramatic story. 
In the development of this method, which de- 
mands from the audience some degree of in- 
terpretation of the outward action, Shakespeare 
was influenced both by Renaissance Platonism 
and by the tradition of allegorical interpretation 
associated with the literary expression of courtly 
love. 

There is much of interest here, and one is grate- 
ful for the tip to look to the Chaucerian Romance 
of the Rose, with its direct method of objecti- 
fying emotional states, as a possible influence 
both on Shakespeare’s thought and on its dram- 
atic expression. Whether or not it is ‘a pervasive 
presence in Shakespeare’s early love-plays’ is 
something that needs further investigation and 
consideration—like so much else concerning the 
availability of medieval modes of thought in 
the later sixteenth century. But Mr. Vyvyan, 
rightly, is only concerned with ‘influences’ in so 
far as knowledge of them may lead to a firmer 
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grasp of Shakespeare’s meanings, and the chap- 
ters in which he examines three of the early 
plays in the light of his general theories exhibit 
both the strength and the weakness of his 
approach He is good on Love's Labour’s Lost 
and Romeo and Juliet, and his account of these 
plays should be read by all who think that the 
first is no more than sophisticated fun and the 
second no more than simple romantic tragedy. 
But the search for a consistent allegorical method 
leads him to make some strange claims for 
The Two Gentlemen oj Verona: | for one find 
it hard to believe that the forest and the outlaws 
of the last act have. even in intention. the sym- 
bolic significance attributed to them. or that the 
rather puerile comedy of Launce’s dog is in 
fact a parable. And the claim for the dual nature 
of the Shakespearean heroine—both individual 
woman and a ‘uality in the soul of the hero— 
is not strengthened by admitting Silvia into the 
company of Desdemona and Cordelia. The play 
simply does not develop the right kind of 
pressure. 

The full impact of a Shakespeare play, its 
continuing life in our minds, is largely determined 
by our responsiveness to those overtones of 
meaning that the poetry distils from the overt 
dramatic situation. To suggest the nature of those 
overtones we sometimes need to use the terms 
‘symbolism’ and—more rarely—‘allegory.’ But 
the qualities indicated by these words emerge 
only when there is a particular kind of prompting 
in the poetry and dramatic structure. To assume 
that they are everywhere present, and every- 
where with much the same kind of effectiveness, 
is not only to blur distinctions between degrees 
of imaginative power but to make us less sen- 
sitive to the range of Shakespeare’s achievement. 
It would be a pity if Mr. Vyvyan were to refuse 
to ask himself some fundamental questions about 
his key terms, for he clearly has something valu- 
able to say about ‘the ethical and philosophic 
unity’ of Shakespeare’s work as a whole 


L. C. KNIGHTS 


Irish Apartheid 


The Shaping of Modern Ireland. Edited by Conor 
Cruise O’Brien. (Routledge, 25s.) 


Tuis book is a collection of fifteen essays based 
on talks given for the Irish broadcasting station 
during the past five years. The subjects are the 
dominant figures in Irish life between the fall of 
Parnell and the Easter Rebellion of 1916. They 
range from Redmond to Yeats and from Arch- 
bishop Walsh to Edward Carson. Fourteen 
authors of widely differing styles and outlook 
have contributed, but the book is given a cer- 
tain unity by the foreword, the general introduc- 
tory essay and the editorship of Dr O’Brien. 
In view of this supervision it is not surprising 
that the volume, although a little uneven, is one 
of unusual distinction. As an Irish historian— 
and in his other literary activities under the 
name of Donat O’Donnell—Dr. O’Brien is 4 
writer of outstanding talent. His recent book on 
Parnell and his Party was a model of what @ 
work of recent history should be; and, within 4 
smaller compass, both his introductory chapter 
here and his essay on Timothy Healy are equally 


good. Healy the excoriator is here excoriated 


quite as effectively (if more elegantly) as he 
ever dealt with his own victims : 

Within a few weeks of his [Parnell’s] death 
Healy referred publicly to his widow as ‘the 
British prostitute.’ Mrs. Sullivan admits that on 
this. occasion her father failed, as she puts it, 
to find the mot juste. I do not propose to follow 
in any detail Healy’s activities in the following 
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years. They were characterised by persistent 
attempts to find the mor juste to describe his 
colleagues ... and they led Healy, through 
many tortuous passages, into that rather shabby 
isolation which ultimately proved the condition 
of his survival. 

In his summing-up of Healy, Dr. O’Brien gives 

us something of his own views of the two 

watersheds of 1891 and 1916: 

In that sense one can, if one adopts the his- 
torical retrospect of Sinn Fein, regard Healy 
as a sort of salutary plague, speeding the rot 
of parliamentarianism: clearing the ground for 
a new and better Ireland. If on the other hand 
one feels, as on the whole I do, that the destruc- 
tion of the movement which Parnell had 
created maimed Ireland in some important ways, 
then one is likely to echo the phrase with which 
Tom Kettle. years ago, saluted Healy: ‘A 
Brilliant Disaster.’ 

Dr. O’Brien is always critical of the exclusive, 
inward-looking strand in Irish life and polities. 
D. P. Moran of the Leader (who together with 
Ryan of the /rish Peasant is the subject of a 
highly informative essay by Brian Inglis) he 
sees as the originator of the ‘Irish Ireland’ 
approach, by which half the nation should be 
excluded from full status because they were 
merely either “West Britons’ or ‘Shoneens.’ 
Horace Plunkett, Lady Gregory and Tom Kettle 
might all have been dismissed on one or other of 
these grounds. ‘Irish Ireland in its narrower 
manifestations felt rich enough to lose such men 
and women; we may feel that there was some- 
thing wrong with its accountancy.’ 

Inevitably the book is dominated by Dr. 
O’Brien’s work. But it does not owe its value 
only to this. The essays on Carson and Arch- 
bishop Walsh are both good, although allow- 
ance has to be made in the latter case for the 
eccentricities and occasional incomprehensibili- 
ties of Sir Shane Leslie’s style; and so are several 
others. 

ROY JENKINS 


The Uses of Joyce 


At Swim-two-birds. By Flann O’Brien. (MacGib- 
bon and Kee, 21s.) 

The Lost Europeans. By Emanuel Litvinoff. 
(Heinemann, 18s.) 

When the Green Woods Laugh. By H. E. Bates. 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 

The Great Alphonse. By Lawrence 
(Secker and Warburg, 21s.) 


THE reissued At Swim-two-birds defies classifica- 
tion. It might be described as an extremely funny 
one-man symposium on Irish literature. It shows 
as one of the very, very few books to have suc- 
cessfully drawn some kind of inspiration from 
Ulysses. And it’s the first work I’ve found that 
gives any meaning whatsoever to that fashion- 
able label, the ‘anti-novel.’ For, when Mr. Flann 
O’Brien (a pseudonym, apparently, for a Mr. 
Brian Nolan: I hadn’t heard of either before) 
wrote this remarkably original farce over twenty 
years ago, he seems to have been out to destroy 
our conventional expectations of fiction with 
every weapon to hand. And Joyce was to hand. 
His student-narrator, a sort of spoof-Dedalus, 
much given to drowsy meditation in his bedroom 
and to alcoholic sorties with low companions, is 
Writing a novel about one Trellis, who is in turn 
writing a novel about a group of improbable 
characters (lifted from Tracy, another novelist), 
and these in turn revolt and compose several 
chapters about Trellis, drugged asleep, in an 
attempt to kill him off. There might be symbol- 
ism and to spare, here, but one doesn’t feel Mr. 
O’Brien’s heart is really in that. In ways too 


Levine. 


devious to report, he further enlivens all this with 
some disturbingly accurate pastiches of bardic 
lays, Celtic legend (this is fabulous Finn 
MacCool: ‘Three fifties of fosterlings could 
engage with handball against the wideness of his 
backside, which was large enough to halt the 
march of men through a mountain-pass’), and 
popular blood-and-thunder—as well as a superb 
account of the Pooka MacPhellimey (‘a member 
of the devil class’) and his disputations with the 
Good Fairy. There are cowboys, a working-class 
poet (with poems), and a court scene of night- 
mare illegality. Notoriously, Irish humour has its 
black, satiric aspects. Swift came down on the 
side of his abstract Houyhnhnms; and some- 
where in the distances that both Joyce and 
Beckett set between themselves and their matter, 
with all that arrogant erudition playing over 
bawdry and squalor, a positive distaste for life 
as a state—and not just for some particular mani- 
festation of it—is communicated. Mr. O’Brien 
just misses this by holding resolutely to his norm 
of fantasy: the Augustan periphrasis and earthy 
deflations, the mock-scholastic debate of At 
Swim-two-birds result in something peculiarly 
wild and sweet. Only the prolonged pains in- 
flicted on Trellis at the end begin to move out 
of comedy on to uglier ground. 

The Lost Europeans opens with the grim hullo 
to post-war Berlin given by Martin Stone, once 
Silberstein, returning to negotiate a restitution 
claim for his father’s firm, He meets other re- 
turned Jews, notably Hugo, a former revue- 
writer, and falls resentfully in love with a 
working-girl from East Berlin. His wanderings 
and emotional torments are interwoven with 
Hugo’s search for Putzi, the glamorous boy- 
friend who betrayed him to the SS. This element 
of pursuit gives the book impetus and a certain 
direction, but what holds and rewards the atten- 
tion most is the picture of the venal, vulgar city 
itself: the personal tragedies are felt as impli- 
cated in something larger, less soluble. Mr. Lit- 
vinoff writes a simple, dramatic prose, disturbed 
by only a few sentimental lapses: now and again 
over-explicitness results in a kind of dishonesty. 
‘We'll have to forgive each other every day of 
our lives,’ says Martin to himself, thinking of his 
German girl. But this is a difficult theme, vividly 
conceived and intelligently populated. 

When the Green Woods Laugh, the third of 
Mr. Bates’s Larkin aberrations, carries those 
walking damaroids Pop and Ma through a series 
of negligible adventures with the undernourished, 
undersexed local gentry. Pop is delineated with 
all the old cunning: most things are ‘perfick,’ 
including the ‘wevver.’ A deal of pheasant and 
strawberries are consumed and Pop bullies his 
way out of an assault charge. If the remaining 
prophecies of Brave New World are ever ful- 
filled, the authorities should now know where to 
go for their soma: Mr. Bates at 12s. 6d. a time. 

The Great Alphonse is devoted to an Alphonse 
who is really quite small if you peep under the 
clouds of imagery. A French painter of the 
‘Barbizon School,’ he indulges himself in a 
lengthy, skittering, slangy narration redolent of 
Jimson at his sloppiest, the purport of which is 
his wife’s efforts to sell bad paintings to Gulleyble 
tourists, his own efforts to create, his meeting 
with a pretty waif in the forest, his painting and 
destruction of a made-to-measure canvas for a 
rich American matron, and his final drunken 
absolution over some seventy pages of Joycean 


““Night-town’ dialogue. Mr. Levine probably has 


some information to give about both life and 
art, but the indulgent exuberance he has allowed 
himself in this, his first novel, is not conducive 
to its communication. 

JOHN COLEMAN 
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SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


This unbreakable continuity which begins as a page of mathematics... 
or an experiment in a laboratory and ends (if it can ever be said to end) 


[ joe the heavy blackness of a Nigerian 
evening a dozen Africans are peering through 

a hedge. Their faces are alight with excite- 
ment. They watch in astonished silence. Beyond 
the hedge is the verandah of a private house and 
on the verandah a ghost-white image on a television 
screen. 

A mile away, in a busy thoroughfare, African 
boys sit in clusters under the street lamps. They 
are studying for School Certificate. They have to do 
their homework in the street, for there is no light 
at home except a candle in the corner of the room. 

These scenes epitomize the impact of the elect- 
rical industry on civilization. To catch the drama 
of it in 1960 one has to go to countries like Africa 
and India, but in 1860 the drama was being played 
in Europe. That was the time of the cable-laying 
boom ; Londoners still marvelled at the fact that 
messages could be sent instantaneously from 
England to-France, and two young engineers, 
WERNER and WILLIAM SIEMENS, were planning a 
cable (the plan was fulfilled eleven years later) to 
link Europe with India. 

Instantaneous communication: this is the para- 
mount contribution which electrical engineers are 
making to the world. Power is carried instan- 
taneously from waterfalls to cities. Messages are 
carried from one continent to another. Ideas are 
carried to television screens in millions of homes. 
The power is put to work in a steel plant, an X-ray 
therapy apparatus, a reading lamp over a desk. 
The messages pledge a contract and announce an 
election and break a heart. The television screens 
display a crooner, a Western, a smart young man 
reading the news. 

Europeans have had little more than a century 
to adjust themselves to the shock of instantaneous 
communication and the shock is only now reaching 
millions in Africa and Asia, destroying centuries of 
tradition, driving society at a fresh pace. It is not 
sufficient to understand the technology which 
causes the shock: the shock itself must be under- 
stood too. 

A technological achievement does not stand by 
‘tself. It can be understood only if it is regarded in 
the context of its history. It stretches back through 
salesmanship, production, design, to the scientific 
work which made the achievement- possible; it 
reaches forward into social and economic changes 
which follow the achievement. Technologists in the 
steam age were not fully aware of this unbreakable 
continuity which begins as a page of mathematics 
in a notebook or an experiment in a laboratory and 
ends (if it can be said ever to end) in the happiness 
or despair of men and women. In the electrical age 
technologists have become aware of this continuity; 
they realize they cannot confine their interest to 
technology. They know that every achievement in 
the electrical industty is inseparable from the 
science out of which it grew and the society in 
which it will bear fruit. A factory making electric 
generators, for example, cannot be understood in 
isolation. ts°attivity begins in schools and tech- 
nical colleges and university laboratories, where 


in the happiness or despair of men and women. 


ideas germinate and interests are formed, and its 
influence can be followed after the generators are 
installed: into Indian villages, emancipating the 
people from poverty and dissolving the constraints 
of caste ; into the minds of Africans, detribalizing 
them and moulding their ideas into patterns of the 
twentieth century ; into the Arab world, equipping 
it with tools for its resurgent nationalism ; into the 
industrial towns of Britain, creating new oppor- 
tunities for employment and new conditions for 
family life. It is no wonder that industry has 
become one of the patrons of learning. The tech- 
nologist is irrevocably involved in mankind. 

Of course, this is no sentimental involvement, 
no woolly gesture of good will toward boffins and 
sociologists. In the electrical industry it is a hard- 
headed recognition of two facts: the first, that 
technology draws its nourishment from three 
hundred years of scientific thought; the second, 
that the achievements of technology change men’s 
minds, and that it is essential that these changes 
should be understood. 


ROBERT BOYLE’S LEGACY 


Consider an example which illustrates one of 
the implications of electro-technology. The 
moment when a dozen Africans saw a television 
programme for the first time was the consumma- 
tion of a process which started in the year when the 
Royal Society was founded and which will continue 
into an unfathomable future. Television screens, 
like X-ray tubes, radio valves, cyclotrons, and 
electron microscopes, require high vacua. Only in 
the last thirty years has it become practicable to 
make really high vacua, but this comparatively 
recent achievement would have been impossible 
without three hundred years of endowment from 
Western scientists. The chief legacy, perhaps, is 
from RoserT Boyie. At a country house in 
Beaconsfield, exactly three hundred years ago, 
BoyYLe wrote an essay, in the form of a letter to his 
nephew, on the properties of a vacuum. He called 
it “ the spring of the air’. In it he describes one 
of the earliest vacuum pumps, but the importance 
of his essay lies not in a technique but in a leap of 
imagination. BoyLe helped to strip off the mystical 
jargon which had surrounded the idea of a vacuum 
since the time of ARISTOTLE, and he substituted 
what the first historian of the Royal Society called 
“ positive expressions, clear senses. . . bringing all 
things as near to Mathematical plainness as they 
can”. Boyie’s essay is leisurely and discursive. 
Few technologists could be bothered to read it 
to-day. At the time he wrote it the relevance to 
industry lay concealed nearly three centuries 
beyond the imagination of his contemporaries. But 
when technologists needed to understand the pro- 
perties of a vacuum there was awaiting them a 
legacy of nearly three centuries of research. It can 
truly be said that BoyLe’s thought is one of 
the scientific ingredients of a television set. 

BoyLe’s work is only one example—and a 
comparatively unfamiliar one—of the massive 
foundation of science which underlies the electrical 

















Technology draws its 
nourishment from three 
hundred years of 
scientific thought. In 
1660 Boyle published 
an engraving of his 
vacuum pump, one of 
the ancestors of the 
modern television tube. 











industry. Even less familiar examples could 
found, for instance, in the work of botanists wh 
germinated seeds of the rubber tree at Kew, tol 
used to start plantations in Malaya; an episod 
which assured the electrical industry of a supply 
insulating covers for cables. And the familiar nana 
—FAaRADAY and Hertz and RUTHERFORD, ff 
instance—are now revered among the patron sail 
of technology ; their relevance is indeed so obviow 
that it would seem impossible to overlook th 
young Faradays and Rutherfords who may 4 
working in laboratories to-day. But they cowl 
easily be overlooked, for to-day’s Faradays ail 
Rutherfords are working at problems which hat 
no foreseeable application to technology. Therei 
no way to predict the significance of their work! 
the technologies of fifty years hence. Accordingy, 
industry supports science for its own sake in 
belief that all science is potentially relevant # 
technology, and that modern industry must brea 
the very atmosphere of science. 


THE LEAP OF IMAGINATION 


To a man whose life is spent among p 
things it is a surprising atmosphere, this atmosphet 
of science. The popular impression of how! 
scientist works is very far from the truth. Sciemt 
fiction would have us believe that the scientist it 
passive recorder of facts. As BRONOWSKI once f# 
it, scientists are pictured as “ going off to work! 
the morning ... in a neutral, unexposed 
Then they expose themselves like a photo 
plate. And then in the dark room or labo 
they develop the image...” and some 
formula appears. The unexpected truth 
scientists is that their tools of trade are abs 
symbols, and imagination. The abstractions 
indeed derived from observations and ch 
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against observations, but the essence of scientific 
thinking is abstraction from reality, the leap 
, the symbol. To have watched FARADAY 
at work, fixing a magnet inside a coil of wire, would 
have given no inkling of his genius. His unique 
contribution to science was a leap of imagination: 
to conceive a field of force between the wire and 
the magnet. A field of force has no material basis : 
“What this state is”, he wrote, “cannot yet be 
declared.” But this did not matter. As soon as he 
began to think, wire and magnet were forgotten : 
Farapay entered a world of abstraction. “The 
mutual relation of electricity, magnetism, and 
motion”, he wrote, “ may be represented by three 
lines at right angles to each other. .. .” Sheer sym- 
bolism ; and from this symbol stems the London 
Underground, the Kariba dam, and the beautiful 
fabric of field physics. 

The purpose of science is to understand Nature, 
but science works by picking out abstractions from 
Nature (shape from a crystal, pressure from a gas, 
resistance from a wire) and transforming them into 
symbols. These symbols, products of a disciplined 
imagination, become powerful weapons for the 
conquest of Nature. The realities of science are 
concepts: not wire and magnet but current and 
electromotive force; not glassware and pumps but 

and volume. The scientist’s creed is a 
paradox: that without symbols reality isout of reach. 
No wonder industry did not immediately take to 
science: a scientist’s pattern of thought is so much 


, like a poet’s. 


PACE-MAKER IN SCIENCE 


Imagination in science has constantly to be dis- 
ciplined. Every fresh abstraction has to be referred 
back to Nature and if it is inconsistent with Nature 
it is jettisoned. This involves experiment, and 
experiment involves technical skill. As science 
becomes more subtle this reference back to Nature 
becomes more difficult. The progress of science 
may be held up for years because apparatus cannot 
be devised to make the observations necessary to 
check an abstraction. It is at this stage that industry 
comes to the aid of science. Science and industry 
are now allies and history has proved that this 
alliance is as necessary for science as it is for 


| industry. Indeed technology is often the pace-maker 
, for scientific advance. In the nineteenth century, 


for example, the pace of research into the structure 
of animal and plant cells was set by the firms which 
designed microscopes. More recently the produc- 
tion of an electron microscope may be regarded 
as a Major contribution to scientific thought. In 
biology alone it has opened up a new and fantastic 
world of the infinitely small; it has already illumi- 
nated subjects as diverse as human heredity and 
the synthesis of sugar in leaves. Perhaps the most 
vivid example of the contribution which industry 
can make to science comes from the experimental 
Verification of the most important equation in 
history: Envsrern’s E=mc*. These symbols rep- 
resent a tremendous leap upstream of scientific 
thought; they assert that if mass were turned into 
energy the amount of energy would be equal to the 
mass multiplied by an astronomical figure, the 
square of the velocity of light. To test this it was 
hecessary to smash an atom. Two Cambridge 
physicists, Cockcrorr and WALTON, devised a 
way to do this (by directing a stream of protons 
against a film of lithium); but the equipment for 
the experiment could not conveniently be made in 
& university laboratory. The electrical industry 
came to their help. The success of their experiment 
is 4 vivid example of the pattern of partnership in 
modern scientific discovery: it is a fabric woven of 


symbolism and imagination on the one hand and 
the resources of industry on the other. 


THE SOCIAL FRUITS 


Technology has its roots in science. Its fruits 
are in the lives of men and women. For some years 
industry has- recognised its responsibility toward 
research in science and mathematics, forerunners 
of the machine. More slowly, and with some mis- 
givings, industry is now coming to realise that its 
responsibility does not end with making, installing 
and servicing the machine; it has some sort of 
responsibility—still to be defined—toward research 
on the consequences of the machine and its influ- 
ence on society, 

This responsibility has to be focussed before 
it can be defined. It is in the under-developed 
countries that it comes most clearly into focus. In 
India (for example) there are still some half a 
million towns and villages without electric light or 
power. Millions of the people of India still measure 
power by the amount a man can lift or a bullock 
can pull. The roads, lined with banyan trees red 
with dust, still carry an endless procession, as they 
have for a thousand years: people walking, silent, 
barefoot, with burdens on their heads; the women 
in saris of yellow or-scarlet, the men with ‘white 
cotton dhotis tucked into their waists, bearing brass 
water jugs, six-foot bundles of sugar cane, baskets 
of chickens. And suddenly the technological 
revolution has swept across this ancient civilisation. 
Little naked children running about the streets will 
soon take for granted steel mills, factories making 
transformers, electric light, radio. The massive 
five-year plans of the Indian Government will, in one 
generation, dissolve away centuries of custom and 
tradition. Since 1949, to take one example, a hydro- 
electric plant on the Cauvery River has poured hun- 
dreds of megawatts of power into Madras. The 
industrialist is familiar with the research and develop- 
ment which have flowed into the generators and 
switchgear of this hydro-electric station; he can trace 
the stream of thought back to its source among 
the physicists of the nineteenth century. But he has 
not yet spent much time following thestream forward 
into the Indian villages, into the minds of men who 
are accustomed only to the slow movements of cattle 
and the imperceptible growth of crops. Consider 
NayYAN SUBBARAM and his family, who live in an 
Indian village and make a living by weaving khadi 
on a foot-loom: what will happen to his household 
when electricity comes to his village, bringing light, 
radio, and a cinema? Can he and his neighbours be 
helped to cross in one generation a bridge which the 
British people spent over a century in crossing? 
Not enough is known to answer these questions, yet 
it is as important to study the impact of technology 
on NAYAN SUBBARAM 4s it is to study the impact 
of science on technology. Industry, already concern- 
ed with problems in physical science which precede 
the machine, is inevitably becoming concerned with 
problems in human science which follow from the 
machine. 

There is, however, a serious difficulty. By the 
time the physical sciences attracted the attention 
of industry they were already mature, sophisticated, 
professionalised, with nearly two centuries of 
achievement behind them. The human sciences 
are still naive and groping. Nevertheless, pioneers 
in this field must be encouraged; among them may 
be men who will do for the human sciences what 
Boy e did for pneumatics. For some time to come, 
studies on the influence of technology on society 
are more likely to earn the respect and support of 
industry if they are modest in scope, specific in 
intention, and tentative in conclusion. There is 
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plenty of opportunity for such studies as these; 
without them, technologists will never comprehend 
the full sweep of their subject. 

This full sweep can already be discerned dimly in 
one recent episode in electro-technology : the pro- 
duction of the transistor. In 1897 HALL did some 
simple experiments which enabled him to calculate 
the mobility of electrons in a conductor. At the 
time the experiments had no conceivable relevance 
to industry. Years later the Haut effect (as it 
was called) was taken up and applied to the behay- 
iour of electric currents in a semi-conductor, the rare 
element germanium, which is extracted from the 
flues of gas works. The result is common knowledge: 
in 1948 it was announced that transistors, made 
from germanium, could take the place of radio 
valves. They had three immense advantages : they 
used much less current, they occupied much less 
space, and they lasted much longer. Already the 
transistor has set up waves in society which are 
travelling in many directions. It is essential for 
information-equipment in rockets; it exposes new 
horizons in those branches of applied mathematics 
which require large electronic computers; it has 
made possible the pocket radio receiver, which runs 
for months on a four volt battery. 

The transistor is likely to work a revolution in 
the developing countries of the world; for radio 
receivers which run from the mains, or even from 
accumulators, are out of the question in a town 
where there is no electricity, whereas a radio receiver 
which needs no attention beyond the replacement of 
one dry battery once or twice a year is quite practic- 
able. It could, for example, bring some 60 million 
people in tropical Africa in touch with the Western 
world. As the tribes of Nigeria and Ghana coalesce 
into nationhood, it is the transistor radio which will 
draw them together, unite them to their leaders, and 
preserve among them a common tongue. Through 
broadcasting studios and power stations the elec- 
trical industry has created new nerve centres for the 
nations. 

It is for reasons such as this that industry is 
involved in the whole sweep of discovery, from 
pure mathematics to sociology. It is involved, too, 
in education, which is the technique for transmit- 
ting human experience from one generation to the 
next. Indeed industry is itself partaking on a massive 
scale in the education of technicians and technolo- 
gists. Through technical education in Germany in the 
nineteenth century, wrote WERNER SIEMENS in 1874, 
“thousands of co-workers in science... have 
sprung up”. For fifty years and more the electrical 
industry has produced its own co-workers in 
science through schemes of apprenticeship training; 
and in doing so new techniques of teaching have 
been devised and (more important still) unexpected 
potentialities of skill have been discovered in quite 
ordinary men and women. Modern apprentice- 
ship-training schemes have improved the “‘train- 
ability” of man. A few years ago it could have 
been said that the rate of learning had not 
improved since PLATO taught in the Academy. This 
is no longer true; and the demonstration that even 
the ancient technology of teaching can be made 
more efficient is one of the contributions which 
industry has made to learning. 

Technology faces its implications. The whole 
spectrum of human enquiry, from the symbolism 
of the mathematician to the case histories of the 
social worker, illuminates the design and manu- 
facture of a machine. Technological achievement 
is one instant in a process which begins at the 
sources of science and flows until it joins the tides 
of society. 


July 1960. E. A. 
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HE latest move by the Government to encour- 
os smaller and medium-sized British 
businesses to step up their export efforts will be 
welcomed by no one more than the merchant 
banks. In the years since the war, an increasing 
intimacy has grown up between industry and 
these institutions which have always played such 
a key role in the activities of the City. 

The original merchant banking tradition was 
to look outward. In some cases, this prevailed 
for more than a century—in fact, up to a few 
years before the last war. The merchant banks 
were traditionally the channels for investment 
abroad. They provided much of the finance for 
international trade, and, in turn, they funnelled 
foreign money back into this country in the 
forms of deposits. Then there were bond issues, 
the proceeds often being used to buy British 
goods. 

In the field of international trade, the Accep- 
tance Credit—the ‘Bill on London’—was then, 
and still is, the most convenient form of short- 
term money to cover shipment of goods through- 
out the world. From the 1930s, however, the 
merchant banks began to look inward. It was 
the Macmillan Report which urged them in 1931 
to get closer to industry. In the years since the 
war this process has been greatly accelerated. 

The outward persona of the merchant bank, 
its reputation for remoteness, sedateness and big 
international deals settled somewhere between 
the claret and the port, is at odds with its true 
personality. At the end of the war, the Governor 
of the Bank of England urged merchant banks 

to go out and earn dollars. Bankers became sales- 
men and entered the commercial field alongside 
the representatives of the companies who came 
to them for esoteric financial advice. Some of 
their ventures failed. Some of them were 
immensely successful. From one of them, for 
instance, Hambros Bank built up the car business 
in America which has so far notched up sales in 
excess of £100- million. In this the bankers 


learned sympathy and understanding of the prob- 
lems of their commercial clients and to this 
Sympathy they brought powerful international 
financial connections, an understanding of the 
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The Merchant Bank and Industry 
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working of the international monetary system 
and names which command respect, authority 
and financial support in the City. 

There is little doubt that, in the years since the 
war, the merchant banks have worked extremely 
hard to transform the nature of their businesses. 

In international trade there was a mountain of 
restriction and control to overcome. There were 
few of the foreign bond issues of pre-war years. 
Sterling was rigidly controlled and could cer- 
tainly not be called the currency of international 
trade. So it was necessary for them to look in- 
ward, to cater to the needs of British industry, to 
support it in its endeavours to recover from the 
war and win back its place in export markets. 

The fact that London is once again the inter- 
national financial centre of the world has not 
changed the merchant bank’s attachment to in- 
dustry. Increasingly, the merchant banker is to 
be found on the boards of some of our top com- 
panies. More and more frequently when you look 
at the story of a company which started with a 
good idea and a shoe-string budget and evolved 

into a prosperous industrial concern, you find 
that the merchant bank was involved at some 
stage in its early development. 

It is this talent for regarding no problem as 
too small and no deal too big, that makes the 
merchant banks unique. Most of them have no 
desire to enter the field of industrial management, 
but once they are assured of the competence of 
a company’s management and the soundness of 
its market, they are prepared to nurse it through 
its developments. 

This can start with the merchant bank provid- 
ing risk capital (usually not more than about 25 
per cent. of the equity). or more usually giving 
liberal Acceptance Credit finance and overdraft 
facilities. In the field of international trade the 
banker has a unique opportunity for assessing 
the soundness and solvency of a company’s 
customers and agents, and wiil advise on the rais- 
ing of capital and, when necessary, bring the 
company’s shares to the Stock Exchange. 
Throughout the deal he can give the most invalu- 
able advice that any businessman can_ have, 
which is how to get the right amount of money 


in the right place at the right price and time. 

There are two more important sides to all this. 
One is the purchase of raw materials; the other 
is ‘insuring’ against the loss of foreign exchange 
earnings. The cheap and efficient import of com- 
modities is almost as important as exports. By 
the skilful use of ‘forward’ purchasing, the manu- 
facturer can save himself a lot of headaches and 
the whole operation can be handed over quite 
confidently to a merchant bank which will advise 
him on the best course to adopt 

It is not the business of a manufacturer to run 
an exchange risk in the payments he expects to 
receive for the goods he sells. Here again his 
merchant bank will cover his currency trans- 
actions by forward dealing as part of its normal 
service. 

The business of pre-war days, when the mer- 
chant banks made bond issues for financing 
foreign government and public utility projects, 
has not returned to London. The merchant bank, 
however, is increasingly being used as the main 
source of finance for capital goods exports, 
particularly for medium-term credits where the 
merchant bank is well fitted to head the banking 
syndicates. Much is done through the Govern- 
ment’s Export Credits Guarantee Department. 
But in markets where a bank has particularly 
strong and long-standing associations it may even 
take the entire risk from the exporter without 
troubling ECGD. 

Many companies with perfectly good. products 
do not sell them abroad because export techni- 
calities frighten them off. It is just this gap that 
a good merchant bank can bridge. It can give 
expert guidance on trading abroad to any busi- 
ness and is usually only too willing to do so. 
Over the last few years the merchant banker has 
grown accustomed to doing far more than merely 
financing exports. In many cases he does practi- 
cally everything short of selling the goods. 

On the domestic side of industry there has 
been considerable growth in the issuing house 
activities of the merchant banks in the last few 
years. This has stemmed to some extent from 
the heightened activity of the stock market but 
also from the increased dynamism of industry 
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itself, its expansion, its take-over deals, its needs 
for cash. 
The introduction of shares to the Stock 
Exchange is one of the activities a merchant 
bank undertakes for its clients as an issuing 
house and which is most likely to catch the public 
eye. But in many cases this coming to market 
is the culmination of years of association and a 
stage in the evolution of a company under the 
watchful eye of its banker. In other cases, making 


use of the merchant bank’s issuing house ser- 
vices may be a company’s first introduction to 
its overall activities. But for the average, well- 
integrated business, the range and expertise of 
the services available under a merchant banking 
roof make the bank a necessary addition to its 
team of advisers, and the unique international 
financial connections and know-how of some of 
the London houses make an association with 
them particularly valuable. 


Sad Investing 


By DEREK FORBES 


HE spectacle of too much money chasing too 

few shares came to a summary end on Janu- 
ary 4 when the Financial Times index clocked 
342.9, a peak that has never looked like being 
reached since. 

This game of markets, which now has more 
players than ever before—one ex-City Editor 
reckons on two million—has now fairly well- 
defined rules. The Government—the banker in 
the game who never loses—starts the ball rolling 
with some nicely timed inflationary gestures. 
Budget-time is as good a time as any, but with 
all the controls on hire purchase, on whether we 
can get. that loan from the bank, and so on, it is 
not necessary to wait for April to set things in 
motion. Some of the players sit in on the game the 
whole time, but as they are permanent investors 
and don’t play the markets their influefige on 
prices is small. It is the others, looking for some 
tax-free prizes, a haven for their capital secure 
from the raids of inflation or just some good clean 
fun, who make markets sizzle. Last year we saw 
share inflation get under way; hundreds of 
thousands of new investors (many through the 
auspices of the unit trusts) put down their money 
and the game got into full swing. 

It is useless to pretend that the result of the last 
election (the index was then 268.6) did not speed 
up the process. Without the bogeys of nationalisa- 
tion, capital gains taxes and dividend limita- 
tion, to say nothing of the possibilities of the crisis 
of confidence in sterling if the Boys had got in, 
the City was entitled to its moment of triumph. 
What happened, in effect, was that equities at 
long last managed to catch up—almost—with 
inflation, becoming just three times what they 
were priced at before the war—though nowadays 
that ‘three times’ yardstick understates the situ- 
ation if anything. 

But I am here concerned to chart the course 
this year of investors’ moneys. The pace of 
markets grew hot; politicians hotter still, under 
the collar; and finally one of the City oracles— 
Mr. Cameron Cobbold, Governor of the Bank of 
England, no less—-issued a warning last Novem- 
ber (Index, 305) that Big Brother was watching 
markets closely. This and similar warnings 
finally began to sink in, and the market had fallen 
back to 325 before the authorities finaily struck 
by pushing up the Bank rate to 5 per cent. late in 
January. Strangely enough the BBC had just 
previously given the market its worst attack of 
the vapours since the fearsome 7 per cent. Bank 
rate of 1957. 

A Panorama programme, following up news- 
paper talk of over-speculation and unwise in- 


vesting, gave a fairly innocuous résumé of what 
was happening, in the course of which a banker 
in the quorum of experts made some facetious 
remark about tall buildings being useful for un- 
lucky speculators to jump from. The panic the 
following day resulted in the index falling 7 
points (to 324) (surely an answer to the BBC’s 
argument that public interest in what it had to say 
on stock markets was so little that it could not 
justify a daily short market commentary). 

The decision to wield the big stick of the Bank 
rate so early in the game was not popular. The 
Mail's new, young and promising City Editor 
found export figures good enough to contradict 
the Bank’s pessimism. Sir Roy Harrod advocated 
rigging the exchange rates in the market, as the 
German authorities were then doing, rather than 
using the Bank rate. But meanwhile Wall Street 
was not helping matters. The dream of a golden 
1960 to start a platinum decade was already 
fading; American share prices were slipping fast, 
with repercussions over here. 

Towards the end of February (Index, 320) the 
Guardian gave the market its next chill with talk 
of calling for special deposits from the banks—the 
first sign that the Old Gentlemen agreements 
reached in banking parlours with the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street were at a discount. The 
editor of the Banker sprang to the defence of the 
banks against this new credit weapon—without 
avail. His argument was that it would impair the 
foundations of the capital market. We shall soon 
see, with the rate now 2 per cent. 

Already the Budget was casting gloom upon the 
markets. It could hardly be other than a stand- 
still affair, though the News Chronicle stoutly 
affirmed that devaluation, not inflation, was still 
the danger. To add to the market’s woes, the 
followers of the Dow Jones theory of market 
behaviour in the US detected the unmistakable 
end of the long bull market there—a fact which 
would have been much more frightening if only 
the theorists had not been wrong fifteen out of 
the previous twenty-four times they had attempted 
to call the turn (Index, 311). 

The Budget imposed an extra £70 million in 
taxation, was called bad by the Express, good by 
the Herald and dreary by the Times—which, with 
remarkable perspicacity, then went on to wonder 
out loud whether it would be enough. The index 
was then 330. At the end of the month (Index 
304) the axe fell on the hire-purchase business, 
bank and HP shares (synonymous, these days, 
since the banking world’s bloodless coup) 
slumped and the far-sighted sold their Hoover 
and consumer goods shares. Of course there are 
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always the comforters. The Sunday Dispatch 
affected to see some possible benefit to UDT in 
the new set-up (it would wipe out some of the 
mushrooming small companies which had sprung 
up to garner the crumbs from the rich companies’ 
tables). The Sunday Express line the same day 
was that this was the time to speculate. 

By May 5 even the Times, which is usually 
lofty over market affairs. remarked that the share 
index had broken through its resistance level— 
it was then 299. The gallant but dwindling band 
of chartists hailed the beginning of a bear market, 
sold their clients out and sat back sucking their 
slide rules hoping they were right this time. (The 
index reached bottom at 295.8 within the week.) 
The Sunday Dispatch—which likes to put a figure 
in its columns—plumped for the index falling to 
260, quickly worked out the costs of selling and 
buying and came to the conclusion, fortunately 
(Index, 296) that its readers should see this bear 
market through. A 6 per cent. Bank rate and 
doubled special deposits (a device which banking 
regards sourly) almost administered the coup de 
grace, putting the index down 8.7 points (1.7 
more than the Panorama setback) to 306.3. 

To confuse the picture the Continent was stag- 
ing an impressive recovery in share prices. Ger- 
man equities went up 9 per cent. while British 
shares fell the same amount. Dutch shares rose 
70 per cent. in a month. The US Bank rate fell 
while ours went up—the US Treasury bill rate 
plummeted. And the Germans put up their Bank 
rate from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. (The News 
Chronicle has just pointed out that some German 
equities actually show their proud owners a nega- 
tive return as the income they yield is less than 
the 1 per cent. property tax they attract.) 

* 


The British market’s problems are really quite 
simple. It wants to know what kind of animal 
it is, bull or bear. Is it to go up or down? Are 
the credit measures enough, too much, or 
insufficient? Will the small investor come back 
to these markets without the lure of quick 
appreciation? (The unit trusts were still net 
buyers until April and at least three further offers 
of new units are being made but with only 
moderate success.) 

A friend who adorns the backroom of a big 
firm of stockbrokers summed up. the outlook. 
This is a bear market, he said, and produced 
charts and figures to show that the economy and 
the stock market must keep in step, though the 
market may well be ahead, sometimes, anticipat- 
ing events. But this is the new kind of bear 
market as it arises from a 5 per cent. excess of 
demand in the country rather than a 5 per cent. 
deficiency. It is being governed as carefully as a 
testy young colt in the hands of an experienced 
rider. Each time the rider is gaining experience; 
and he is not above using a new technique—as 
the special deposits show. There is nothing here 
to stamp out the country’s prosperity. Last year’s 
profits, which are being announced now, would 
have been handsomely beaten if the curbs had 
not been applied. The loss is largely of these 
‘might-have-been’ profits which might well have 
made labour’s demands for more wages impos- 
sible to refuse. Inflation, thanks to the squeeze, 
is no immediate danger. Share prices? Perhaps 
down beyond 280: hardly enough, anyway, to 
warrant selling good stocks. 
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EARNING OUR KEEP 
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THE CITY 


| peur earns foreign exchange not only by selling goods abroad, but also by 
providing services — part of our “ invisible exports”. The contribution of 
the City of London in this respect, through commissions and premiums earned 
overseas by insurance companies, bankers, brokers and merchants, has been put 
at between £125-£150 millions a year — enough, for example, to pay for all 
our imports of butter in 1959. 

This is an impressive measure of the immediate worth of the City to Britain’s 
economy. Perhaps of greater value is the indirect benefit which our exporters 
and other traders derive from the City’s position as a world financial and trading 
centre. 

More than 350,000 people pour into the City every day to work in the offices 
of the 20,000 firms, companies and other institutions within its boundaries. A 
great many of them depend on the expert services of 


Lloyds Bank Limited 
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Unit Trusts 


By G. H. FLETCHER 


HE financial surveys published in the 

Spectator for each of the last four years 
have stressed the advantages of investing in unit 
trusts and the demand for units has grown sub- 
stantially as these advantages have become more 
widely appreciated by investors. This lively 
interest in the movement, coupled with an 
appreciation in share prices, was reflected in the 
figure of £200,000,000, given at the end of 1959, 
as the value of savings invested in unit trusts— 
about double that estimated for the beginning of 
the year. 

One reason for this popular demand was the 
opportunities open in 1959 for capital apprecia- 
tion and many investors have been attracted by 
the excellent records which the majority of unit 
trusts can show. 

What must be realised, however—and this 
applies particularly to the small investor who has 
made his first venture into equity investment 
through the medium of a unit trust—is that the 
value of a unit fluctuates in accordance with the 
movement of the prices of the securities in the 
trust. The price of a unit can fall as well as rise. 

For that reason unit trusts are not suited to 
the short-term investor who likes to move in and 
out of a share, taking a quick profit where he 
can, but are ideal for the long-term inyestor who 
wants to spread his capital with security over a 
large number of stocks and shares and who will 


not be perturbed by any temporary recession in 
price. The records of all the leading trusts show 
that it is the long-term holder who has reaped the 
greatest benefit from this type of investment. 

Apart from the rapid growth of the movement,. 
1959 marked another important step—the forma- 
tion of the Association of Unit Trust Managers 
under the distinguished chairmanship of Sir 
Oscar Hobson. Although unit trusts operate sub- 
ject to fairly stringent regulations issued by the 
Board of Trade, there was thought to be need by 
those closely concerned with the movement for 
an Association of Managers in order to agree 
standards of practice for the protection of the 
interests of unit-holders and managers and to 
maintain the good name of the unit trust move- 
ment. A channel for communication and repre- 
sentation to government departments and other 
auhtorities was also desirable. 

The Association was actively engaged with the 
representations made to the Chancellor in re- 
gard to the taxation of unit trusts which have 
resulted in the removal of the inequity which 
required that the annual service charge should 
be deducted from the net income of a trust. The 
Government, which had long given verbal 
encouragement to the unit trust idea, has now 
given practical support by providing in the 1960 
Finance Bill for income tax relief on the annual 
service charge of a trust in so far as it is paid 
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out of the income of the trust. This relief wil] 
bring no benefit to the managers but will have 
the effect of increasing the net income available 
for distribution to unit-holders. 

Other matters which have had the attention 
of the Association are the provision of statistical 
information to the press and the submission of 
evidence to the Jenkins Committee on Company 
Law. 

I believe that the years ahead will show a great 
expansion in the demand for units. The invest- 


ment of savings in industrial ordinary shares 


offers the opportunity of sharing in the profits 


of industry; but expert guidance in the selection 
and supervision of investments is of prime 
importance. Few investors have the knowledge 
or experience to pick and choose with confidence 
and, although institutions and individuals with 
lafge capital resources can afford to purchase a 
sufficient number of securities to provide the 
essential spread, the smaller investor’s capital is 
limited. The answer for him is the unit trust, 
which provides the essential safeguard of diver- 
sification. 

Putting it simply, unit trusts are a co-operative 
form of investment, for the cash subscribed is 
used to purchase shares in publicly quoted com- 
panies which are then held by the trustees for 
the mutual benefit of all unit-holders. The fact 
that the securities are held by and registered in 
the name of the trustees, usually a leading bank 
orf insurance company, cannot be sufficiently 
stressed. The trustees will not issue a unit certi- 
ficate to the investor unless the requisite cash 
or securities have been deposited with them to 
cover the issue. 





SAVE AND PROSPER WITH 
INVESTMENT-TRUST-UNITS 





Do you find it hard to save? 

Many people do—especially when they save at 
irregular intervals, and with no clear ideas on 
how to invest their savings. 


Designed for You 

That’s why a special Save-and-Prosper plan has 
been designed to make saving easy and profitable 
for you. And it’s been designed for one of the 
most outstanding of all unit trusts . . . Invest- 
ment-Trust-Units. 


facts about investment-Trust-Units 
Investment-Trust-Units are outstanding for two 
simple reasons :— (1) Their funds are invested 
in over a hundred investment trust companies. 
(2) Each of these trust companies has been 
deriving income—and capital appreciation— 
from a wide range of investments in carefully 
selected industrial concerns. Every holder of 
these units enjoys a regular income, and a good 
chance of capital appreciation—and his money 
. is widely distributed by the most skilled investors. 





Why it pays to buy reguiartly 

We believe that in the long term prosperity will 
increase—and with it the value of Investment- 
Trust-Units. But in the short run, their value 
can go down as well as up—thus making 
spasmodic buying and selling a little risky. The 
safest plan is to buy units regularly, month after 
month. These savings will then buy more units 
when the prices are. low than when the prices 
are high; and there’s less danger of the investor 
buying only at high prices. 


Start Now! 

So you can see— Investment-Trust-Units’ Save- 
and-Prosper plan has two great advantages. It 
makes saving automatic and profitable. And it’s 
$0 easy... just a matter of instructing your bank 
to make regular monthly payments of as little as 
£1 to Investment-Trust-Units. Why not start 
now? Post the coupon below, and you will 
receive full details of Investment-Trust-Units’ 
Save-and-Prosper Plan. 


Remember, there is no simpler way to save and 
prosper than with Investment-Trust-Units... 
a member of the Save-and-Prosper Group of 


_ Unit Trusts, the largest group of unit trusts in 


Great Britain, managing total funds exceeding 

£70,000,000. 

Purchase price 6s. 34d. C. ; eld nm. 0. 
Ply 34 ‘ommencing gross yield £ s 


per cent 1 , 1960. The management company 1s a 
of the Association of Unit Trust Managers. 


- ces ena a ana ne 
r TO THE MANAGERS 

BANK-INSURANCE TRUST CORPORATION LIMITED 
30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.6.3 


— 
22 


Please send me without obligation full details of Investment- 
Trust-Units and its Save-and-Prosper plan for investing 
regular savings. 


ADDRESS 
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Friend in the East 








When business takes you to the East you will find 
a friend in every major port of call and at every 
important inland commercial centre—the branch 
manager of The Chattered Bank. He is familiar 
with local economic conditions and opportunities 
for British trade: he can help you in many ways to 
make your sojourn worth while. 

There are a hundred or more branch managers 











of The Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Ltd., actively promoting interna- 
tional trade in twenty-five territories from Cyprus 
to Japan. Their knowledge and experience 
sustain the extensive financial, advisory and credit 
information services, for merchants and manu- 
facturers engaged in the Eastern trade, which are 
available at: 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, |853) 
38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 (Head Office) 
2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 - 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 » 28 Derby House, Liverpool, 2 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


Associated Banks: The I-ano British Bank, Tehran and branches. 


Allahabad Bank Ltd., Calcutta and branches 
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Having bought units, the investor receives half- 
yearly from the trustees his share of the divi- 
dends they have received on the securities in the 
trust. Income tax is*deducted at source by the 
companies concerned and a tax certificate is 
issued by the trustees so that a reclaim can be 
made by those who are entitled to do so. 

The regulations issued by the Board of Trade 
for the protection of investors are wide and pro- 
vide, among other things, for the calculation of 
the buying and selling prices of units on the 
basis of the market values of the investments 
5 held in the trust; the limitation of the charges 
made to cover the remuneration and expenses 
of the managers and trustees; and for a strict 
; accounting to unit-holders by the managers of 
their transactions in relation to the trust. 

One great advantage is the free market in 
units. They are easy to buy, either direct from 
the managers or through any bank, stockbroker, 
solicitor or accountant. They are no less easy 
to sell and normally the managers make the 
proceeds of sale available immediately Or within 
a very short time of the transaction. 

The vigorous growth of the unit trust move- 
ment is a reflection of its record as°a medium 
of investment which makes available to all the 
opportunity of participating in the ownership of 
business and having a stake in its growth. Britain 
is prospering and savings have reached a level 
higher than ever before. Many people are now 
finding it possible to set aside part of their 
income to make provision for the future. Those 
who have taken the unit trust way of putting 
their savings to work for them in industry have 
no reason to be dissatisfied. 
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The Long War Drags On 


By J. W 

RITAIN’s finance houses are fiercely competi- 
Biv and intensely individualistic, and this 
redounds greatly to the benefit of the growing 
numbers who utilise hire purchase or other forms 
of instalment buying. But their very vitality and 
adaptability, which have enabled them to increase 
their influence, often in face of artificially con- 
trived restraints, have also made them something 
of problem children for those whose job it is to 
try to keep the economy on an even keel. For as 
the evidence gathered by the Radcliffe Com- 
mittee emphasised, the finance houses are the 
most important source of credit outside the 
clearing banks, and their relative importance is 
likely to increase. 

During the last credit squeeze, which began 
early in 1955 and reached its highest pitch of 
intensity in 1957, there were murmurs from 
Lombard Street that the finance houses were 
being successful in evading pressure on their 
liquidity by competing with the banks for 
deposits. Bankers complained that while they 
were subject to directives, finance houses were 
exempt, and that they were edging their way into 
business which should and could have been done 
by the banks themselves. There was some sub- 
stance in the charge—though the complainants 
tended to forget that however much money the 
finance houses could obtain, their opportunities 
for using it were severely limited by controls on 
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hire purchase imposed through the Board of 
Trade. 

In any event, the banks clearly did a lot of 
quiet thinking. Recognising the growing import- 
ance of hire purchase, they determined to share 
in it. Two courses were open to them: either 
they could enter hire purchase direct, or they 
could enter into alliance with established finance 
houses. The first course was probably ruled out 
by lack of know-how; and the difficulty of train- 
ing or luring away experienced hire-purchase 
men in sufficient numbers. Prooably they were 
also deterred by recognition that the strength of 
hire purchase lies in its easy availability at the 
point of sale. We are still a long way from con- 
ditions in which the average hire-purchase buyer 
would choose to go into a branch bank to 
arrange his hire purchase, before going along to 
a trader to choose, say, a motor-car. At any rate, 
whether for these or other reasons, the banks 
chose to ally themselves with existing institutions 
rather than to start from scratch. As soon as the 
squeeze ended in the summer of 1958 the banks, 
led by Barclays, took over or bought large 
shares in many of the best of the leading 
houses. 

All this may now seem ancient history, but it 
is fundamental to an understanding of what has 
happened since, and what may happen in the 
next few years. The banks’ action did not only 
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SINGER & FRIEDLANDER 


MERCHANT BANKERS 


Commercial Credits 
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MORGAN GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY 


33 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON ECs 
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International Banking 
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LONDON OFFICE 
Telephone: MANSION HOUSE 7890 


Cables: GARRITUS 


Incorporated with limited liability in the 
State of New York, U.S.A 
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THE BANK OF TOKYO 
LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan) 


Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 
President: SHIGEO HORIE 





Paid up Capital: Yen 5,000,000,000 








Branches: 
ALEXANDRIA : 22 Rue Talaat 
Harb Pacha 
BOMBAY 3 Jeevan Prakash, Sir 
Pherozshah Mehta Road, 
Fort 
BUENOS AIRES : 25 De Mayo 346 
DUSSELDORF : Kreuzstrasse 34, F.R. Germany 
CALCUTTA $ 5 Clive Row 
HAMBURG : Jungfernstieg 51 
HONG KONG $ Caxton House 
1 Duddell Street 
KARACHI 3 Qamar House 
Bunder Road 
KUALA LUMPUR =: 22 Old Market Square 
NEW YORK $ 100 Broadway 
RIO DE JANEIRO : Rua da Alfandega 43 
SAO PAULO g Rua Roberto Simonsen 
72¢ 78 
SINGAPORE 9 Phillip Street 
VIENTIANE (Laos) : Rue Pierre Morin 


and all important centres in Japan 

Representatives: BAGHDAD (iraq), BANGKOK, BEYROUTH, 
BRUSSELS, DJAKARTA, MANILLA, MEXICO CITY, NEW DELHI, 
PARIS. PHNOM-PENH (Cambodia), RANGOON, SAIGON, 

SYDNEY, TEHERAN and TORONTO 
Affiliates: THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, LOS ANGELES, GARDENA, THE BANK OF TOKYO 

TRUST CO., 100 BROADWAY, N.Y.5 

Associate Bank: 

THE INTERNATIONAL BANK OF IRAN AND JAPAN, TEHERAN 


London Branch: 
NORTHGATE HOUSE, 20/24 MOORGATE, E.C.2 
London Manager: ICHIRO MATSUDAIRA 
Telephone: METropolitan 1271 (12 lines) 
Cables: TOHBANK, LONDON Telex No.: 22863 


























The 
Union Discount 


Company 


of London Ltd. 


(ESTABLISHED 1885) 
CAPITAL & RESERVE £10,000 ,000 


TREASURY, BANK AND FIRST-CLASS 
TRADE BILLS DISCOUNTED 


39 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Contemplating expansion? . 


If you are planning expansion, our experience and services are at your 
disposal. The manager at any of our branches will be glad to discuss 
your problem with you. Where appropriate, credit facilities can be 
provided by the Bank or by its associated companies. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK 
' OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


More than 400 branches in Scotland 
Branches also in the West End and City of London 
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increase the capital of their new allies, it also 
increased their standing as borrowers of short- 
term funds, thus effectively placing at their 
immediate command resources several times 
larger than the amounts of capital actually sub- 
scribed. 

It is not surprising that, coinciding as it did 
with the end of a long credit squeeze, this easy 
availability of money immediately resulted in a 
race to secure the largest possible share of an 
expanding market. Moreover, the removal of 
terms control over hire purchase, which occurred 
shortly afterwards, allowed freedom to compete 
for business by granting credit on terms which 
often came near to being unsound. It is now 
fashionable to say that this rat-race was led by 
smaller companies—often, with reason, referred 
to as pirates. The truth is less simple, and less 
satisfying to the self-esteem of the finance 
houses as a group. An attempt by the members 
of the Finance Houses Association to agree on 
sensible credit terms failed miserably after a trial 
of approximately three weeks, and down pay- 
ments of 10 per cent. with repayments spread 
over periods of four years became too common 
for the good of the industry as a whole. Un- 
welcome though it be, we must face the fact that 
the reputable houses, as well as the pirates, 
fought for business on terms which experienced 
hire-purchase men sometimes knew to be un- 
sound. Cut-throat competition also manifested 
itself in other ways. In endeavouring to secure 
the highest quality business, leading companies 
often quoted rates which could only be margin- 








ally profitable, and at which one bad debt could 
swallow the profits on a whole series of satisfac- 
tory transactions. 

In all likelihood, it is a pity that complete 
freedom did not last longer. After the beginning 
of 1960, there were signs that the larger and 
more reputable houses were exercising greater 
discrimination in their business. After all, there 
are many cases in which very easy credit is 
justified, just as there are more in which it is not. 
Had freedom continued for another year or so, 
over-enthusiastic companies would have reaped 
the inevitable harvest of their rashness. As things 
are, the reimposition of controls has given an 
undeserved breathing-space to some companies 
suffering the effects of their own folly, while the 
established finance house is prevented from bene- 
fiting by its hard-won expertise. 

But although some companies unable to with- 
stand the rigours of unrestricted competition 
may be helped for a while, there can be no doubt 
that we have entered a period in which the num- 
ber of substantial independent finance houses 
will steadily decline. Many local enterprises 
enjoying special advantages or tied connections 
will last for a long time to come. The ability to 
survive and continue operations on any consider- 
able scale will, however, be limited to those 
companies enjoying institutional backing, and 
thus able to attract sufficient money at rates 
enabling them to compete successfully with those 
houses enjoying banking affiliations. Quite a 
number of such companies do exist and will con- 
tinue to prosper. Nevertheless, take-overs and 
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amalgamations may be expected to continue at 
a rapid rate, and will probably be welcomed by 
the hard-pressed authorities who are burdened 
with the task of trying to control the financial 
system. 

In the immediate future, the finance houses 
must face the difficulties raised by a new credit 
squeeze. Two successive rises in Bank rate have 
considerably increased the cost of financing their 
existing portfolios, on which the contractual 
charges (often very low) cannot be increased. 
And while hire-purchase charges have recently 
been raised to more realistic levels, new business 
is being markedly curtailed by the reimposition 
of terms control. To some extent this is being 
offset by a growth in pure rental business, which 
constitutes a perfectly legal by-passing of the 
new controls. But the greater success this rental 
business enjoys, the more likely the authorities 
are to introduce counter-measures. And in any 
case, rental business has certain snags which 
make it a far from welcome development to 
some of the leading houses, who are forced un- 
willingly into this field by pure pressure of com- 
petition. 

The longer-term future of the established 
finance house remains bright, perhaps—ironi- 
cally enough—because the banks have chosen to 
support existing houses rather than compete 
directly with them. Although consolidation will 
reduce their numbers, and competition remain 
fierce, the finance houses will continue to consti- 
tute a highly specialised and important sector 
of the financial mechanism. 
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To: Investment Director 


FEDERAL CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


180 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


Paid up Share Capital and 


Group assets exceed £1,250,000 
Reserves exceed £200,000 


Industrial Banking is the safe, shrewd, 


go-ahead investment, offering excellent 
Security, highest interest rates and easy 
withdrawal facilities. 
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10/ without tax deduction, on 
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today. 
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Consult the National Provincial Bank 
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ledge and experience. 
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Pensions in the Affluent Society 


By EDWARD CLOUSTON 


T is nice to feel that in addition to full employ- 

ment, high wages, and the general fatness 
which everyone apart from the writer seems to 
enjoy these days, we are now all to have increased 
pensions. 

The National Insurance Act 1959 lays down 
that all employed persons shall henceforth be 
provided with a State pension from, the age of 
sixty-five (sixty for women) unless _ their 
employers have made other approved arrange- 
ments to the same end. The State pension, coming 
‘from the Government,’ will be comfortingly 
certain, and women can live their naturally longer 
lives in the knowledge that widows are not for- 
gotten. Thus does the Act fire a shot at the wolf 
waiting at the door of old age. 

To be sure it is not a very lethal shot, as 
reference to the amounts of pension will show. It 
is more of a rangefinder, but as a commencing 
legislation it could hardly be otherwise. 

In essence the scheme is simple. The present 
old-age pension is retained, and on top of it a 
‘graduated pension’ is provided. The benefits 
under the former remain as now, and the benefits 
from the graduated pension vary in accordance 
with the length and earnings of one’s working 
life. The cost is met by weekly contributions from 
employers and employees to which, as they will 
be insufficient, is to be added a cool £170 million 
a year from the Exchequer. From the fund thus 


accumulated, the pensions will be paid. A provi- 
sion is included to cater for the circumstance in 
which firms already have, or may in future 
provide, private pension schemes for their 
employees. If these schemes give pensions equal 
to or better than those of the State scheme, and 
one or two other conditions are met, the firms 
can ‘contract out’ of the new arrangement 
altogether. 

As to the contributions. The amount at present 
being paid by means of the NHI stamp in respect 
of the old-age pension will be reduced when 
employees join the graduated scheme. Instead of 
9s. 11d. paid now by males, the new amount will 
be 8s. 4d. and this will become a flat contribution. 
The graduated pension demands additional con- 
tributions of amounts that are geared to earnings, 
and the scale of contribution determines the 





* Total Weekly Annual pension benefit 
weekly contribution secured by one year's 
earnings payable contributions 

Men Women 
ce a & £ #é@. a ae 2-2’: 
9 0 0 1 9 7 

10 0 0 11 8 4 6 11 

11 0 0 1 10 16 8 13 10 

iz. © @ 2 8 Se ae: 2-3 

13 0 0 3 6 ih. 9 1 6 6 

140-0 44 119 4 it 2 

is @ O - 2 6 2 118 6 
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eventual amount of the pension. Some examples 
are shown in the footnote below.* 

To answer some of the questions that will 
immediately spring to mind upon reading these 
figures: (a) there is an appropriate scale for 
employees paid monthly; (b) a special system, 
similar to PAYE, will be installed for collection 
of contributions; (c) an employee earning £9 per 
week or less will neither contribute nor benefit; 
(d) an employee earning more than £15 weekly 
will contribute and benefit as if he were earning 
£15; (e) the employer will pay a contribution 
equal to that payable by the employee so that the 
joint contribution is double the amount shown 
in the scale above; (f) in addition to the individ- 


.ual pensions shown above, for married women 


there is a widow’s pension (which is ignored for 
the purposes of contracting out) which is half 
the amount due to the man, but is not payable 
before the widow reaches the age of sixty 

As to the amounts of pension. It will be seen 
from the examples that £15 per week is the 
highest qualifying wage and therefore if you have 
a boy aged eighteen earning that sum weekly 
until he is a man aged sixty-five his graduated 
pension will be 4ls. weekly This represents the 
maximum. It will be in addition to his basic 
pension, the present old-age one which remains 
at 80s. weekly presuming he is married. 

Not a fortune perhaps; particularly when one 
ponders that in any event the maximum is not 
attainable by anyone for about forty-seven years 
from the commencement of the scheme, which is 
April, 1961. That takes us to the year 2008, by 
which time what is £6 per week likely to be 
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Guardian of the City for more than 
200 years, the old Temple Bar is an appropriate 
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When New Developments 
call for New Policies... 


Wherever you choose to put up a new factory, wherever you have a sub- 
sidiary with its own special problems, the wide experience of the Prudential 
is at your service. There is always an expert available at short notice. 

The Prudential will insure you against fire, theft, loss of profits, employers’ 
liability, products and public liability—all the risks, in fact, to which factory, 
shop and warehouse are liable. ; 

Should you have a claim, no matter what its complexity, you will find the 
Prudential prompt and understanding in making settlement. 


WRITE TO THE PRUDENTIAL 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD., HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 











Share Purchase through 
Endowment Assurance 


75% of tota! invested advanced as loan at 6% interest. 


Loan repayable by maturity of endowment assurance over 
10 to 20 years. 


Maximum Loan: one year’s income with top limit of £10,000. 
Minimum Loan: £1,500. 
Investments of your own choice from list of eligible securities. 


For full details apply to your stockbroker or to: 
Morice, Tozer & Beck 
(Life & Pensions) Ltd. 


27 Clements Lane, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: MANsion House 9132 
the originators of this plan, 
who offer these facilities for and on behalf of 
THE LONDON AND MANCHESTER ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
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The Daibutsu at Kamakura 


Five 
minutes 
walk 


FROM THE MONUMENT 





Five minutes’ walk from the Monument 

of London could take you inside The Hongkong 

and Shanghai Banking Corporation . . . and, 

for business purposes, inside Japan. 

The same walk could take you inside 

the other territories where.we are established. 

We can provide you with 

up-to-date credit information and advise 

you on many other aspects of business 

with the Far East. As the largest 

British bank established by the . ’ 
Far East for the Far East, with branches in 20 
countries and a network of 

agencies in all other principal trading 

centres, we are in a unique 

position to help you. 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET EC3 
Branches throughout the Far East; 


also in New York, Hamburg and Paris. 
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worth? The wolf need hardly panic, one feels. 

Yet the scheme really is the scheme of an 
affluent society. It could not be done otherwise. 
The Government Actuary in his contemplation 
of costs shows that £1,020 million will be the 
figure at the outset, the year 1961-62, and will 
rise to £1,400 million per annum by 1980 or so; 
and by then the rates of contribution may have 
increased three times under the quinquennial 
reviews that the Act allows. If the Exchequer 
contribution remains static at £170 million, which 
is envisaged, the raising of the balance by con- 
tributions geared to earnings is a proposition 
based on no little confidence in this country’s 
future. 

On the commercial front, as may be imagined, 
the Act raises an interesting flutter. Employers— 
without exception—are obliged to apply some 
nice judgment on the economics of the alterna- 
tives that confront them; to contract into or con- 
tract out of the State scheme. If they choose the 
latter course they must obtain the approval of 
and have a certificate from the Registrar of Non- 
Participating Employment, a gentleman of 
inspired title newly appointed to control this 
aspect of the matter; and before they can 
approach him they have to have a private scheme 
set up for him to approve, and they must have 
his certificate before April, 1961. The insurance 
market, never slow, is busily pointing out the 
relative virtues of private schemes and referring 
employers to the calendar. Rightly enough, for 
certainly there is not much time considering the 
number of certificates that must surely be applied 
for and if most of the applications must be 
preceded by an approach to an insurance com- 


pany for a private scheme quotation it will be a 
close finish for those who do not get on with it 
now. 

Whatever the choice of method by individuals, 
the nation is going to be pensioned and the 
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wherewithal is based on prosperity. According 
to Mr. Crossman, an affluent society contains the 
seeds of its own downfall. It would be nice if 
this could be deferred until 2008 so that some- 
one at least will have run the full course. 


The Dilemma of Interest Rates 


By C. 


OME six million people have investment or 

mortgage accounts with building societies so it 
is hardly surprising that even the mention of a 
rise in interest rates can create a furore in the 
popular press. At such times the societies receive 
advice on what to do next from the popular press, 
and professional journals, from speakers and 
articles, and from building society borrowers 
themselves. Those offering it may be divided into 
two main groups, the advice given by one being 
precisely the opposite of that offered by the other. 

One group consists of the ordinary borrower 
(and those sections of the press who support 
him). He has committed himself to a monthly 
payment which may well be as much as he can 
afford. He is understandably reluctant to pay 
more. The other group is made up of those 
economists, amateur and professional alike, who 
want a free society in which any move by the 
Government (say a rise in Bank rate) would 
immediately be reflected in rates of interest 
throughout the economy—including building 
societies. If, their argument goes, the Govern- 
ment wants to dampen economic activity, build- 
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ing societies should co-operate by raising their 
rates, and thus discourage new house construc- 
tion and perhaps house purchase generally. 

I would like here briefly to examine the factors 
which determine building society mortgage and 
investment interest rates: and the first point [ 
want to make is that these rates are closely inter- 
related. Assuming the need to raise the invest- 
ment rate (the reasons for doing so are discussed 
below), an increase in the mortgage rate is 
bound to follow. This is because of the fine 
balance of building society finance. 

Few people outside the movement realise just 
how fine this balance really is. Take the current 
situation. From the beginning of October most 
societies will be charging a rate of interest of 6 
per cent. to their borrowers, new and existing 
alike. Of the £6 received in interest for each £100 
lent, very little, perhaps only five or six shillings, 
is actual surplus and available for addition to 
reserves. This is shown by the following table 
which shows how the £6 will be spent by a 
typical society after next October. Especially 
to be noted is the incidence of taxation and 
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Invest 
in 
security ! 


You want a good rate of interest ; 
you want to know that your money 
is secure; you want to be able to 
withdraw without formality at any 
time .. . So, if you’re wise, you'll 
choose the Halifax, the largest 
Building Society in the world— 
outstanding in strength, security and 
service ! 


IF YOU HAVE £10 to £5,000 
INVEST IT IN THE SECURITY 
OF THE HALIFAX 


Deposits in the Society are 
. Trustee Investments 


HALIFAX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE * HALIFAX ° Yorkshire 


London Offices: 
Si Strand, W.C.2 62Moorgate,E.C.2 136Kensington High Street, W.8 











THE INCOME TAX PAYERS SOCIETY 


FOUNDED i921! 


Knowledge Saves Tax. This is the experience of members of the 

Society which exists solely to help Income Tax and Surtax 

Payers. Private subscriptions of £1 1s. include free Journal and 

services of Advisory Department. Business and Professional 
membership £5 5s. 


INCOME TAX PAYERS’ SOCIETY [S.P.C.] 
Abbey House, Victoria Street, S.W.I (ABB. 2323) 
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the high proportion which it bears fo the fotal. 
,. aa 
Paid to shareholders 310 0 
Paid in taxation és oe ite 
Spent on management . . o< 12 0 
Placed to reserve (surplus) .. 6 0 
£6 0 0 


What control can an individual building 
society, or the movement as a whole for that 
matter, exercise on these figures? Surprisingly 
little. The rate paid to shareholders is largely 
determined by external forces. The money re- 
quired to finance building society operations 
does not come from the big financial institutions 
of the country. It comes from ordinary men and 
women who have put their money into building 
society share or deposit accounts to provide for a 
rainy day or to save for something special, 
perhaps a house or a car or their child’s future, 
or just so that their money is handy to meet 
household expenses. Now it is true that many of 
these investors tend to leave their money in their 
account with their favourite society year in and 
year out, but nowadays more and more are be- 
coming what we call ‘interest rate conscious.’ In 
other words, they go on the look-out for some- 
thing more profitable as soon as building society 
z ; 





Prudence and Prosperity 
indicate 
Deposit Banking with 
CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Paid up Capital £622,131 ~° Assets Exceed £4,000,000 


SAFETY Depositors’ money is protected by the 
Company’s capital, and by the diversity 
and spread of its advances under hire 
purchase agreements. 

LIQUIDITY Prompt withdrawal is assured through 
the Company’s policy of maintaining 
very substantial reserves of Cash and 
Treasury Bills. 

EARNINGS Interest is paid half-yearly, and on 
Term Deposit Accounts is paid without 
deduction of tax. 

SERVICE There is no charge for opening or 
keeping an account, and deposit 
accounts are under the careful 
supervision of an experienced Banker, 


CURRENT INTEREST RATES 
Money at 1 month’s call, 

54% Per annum, maximum £10,000 
Money at 3 months’ call, 

6% perannum, maximum {£50,000 


Money at 6 months’ call, 
64% per annum, maximum £100,000 





To the Manager, Banking Dept. 
Please send Audited Accounts and booklet 
No. SP3060 giving full details of your 
deposit banking service. 
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rates become even slightly ouf of line with 
alternative forms of investment. 

The current alternatives are shown in the fol- 
lowing table. It shows unmistakably that the 
recent decision to raise share rates to 34 per cent. 
was the right one. Shareholders as well as bor- 
rowers are members of building societies and 
their interests must always be taken into account. 


COMPARATIVE YIELDS ON SMALL SAVINGS 


Equivalent 
Nominal grossed-up rate 
rate at 7s. 9d. 
. << £-e:-4 
1. BUILDING SOCIETIES 
(a) Shares “— oe 514 3 
(b) Subscription shar 40 0 Ss. 3 
(c) Deposits 3 0 0 417 11 
2. NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(a) Savings Certificates 
(Tenth Issue) a - es B 617 1 
(b) Defence Bonds 
(New Issue) 5 0 0 512 6 
(c) Post Office and 
Trustee Savings 
Banks (Ordinary 
Dept.): ; 
First £600 . aa © a 
Remaining £4,400 210 0 210 0 
(d) Special Investment 
Department of 
Trustee Savings 
Bank o 5S 2 4 400 
3. OTHER MEDIA 
(a) Commercial Bank 
Deposits .. ——— -— 3 00 
(b) Industrial Bank s 
Deposits (average) 6 0 0 6 00 
(c) Local Authority 
Loans ae > Te 510 0 


[Note.—The table requires careful interpretation. 
Building Society subscription shares and National 
Savings certificates attract the full rate of interest 
only if held for given periods. No liability for sur- 
tax attaches to National Savings certificates, and 
interest on the first £600 invested in the Post Office 
Savings Bank or Trustee Savings Bank (Ordinary 
Department) does not attract income tax.) 


The next item, taxation, bears an arithmetical 
relationship to the other figures and cannot be 
altered. independently. It includes some profits 
tax; so far, successive Governments have per- 
sisted in ignoring the societies’ reasonable claim 
that it is unfair to tax their form of saving while 
granting relief to insurance company policy- 
holders and investors in Savings Certificates, the 
Post Office and trustee savings banks. 

Some control can be exercised on management 
expenses but there is a limit to the saving which 
any economy measures may effect and, as the 
figures show, the proportion of income spent on 
management is small. 

Reserves are the residual item: the total re- 
serve fund of a society is the accumulation of 
the small annual surplus over very many years 
of operation. If the ratio between reserves and 
total assets gets too small, the services the society 
can offer to the public must be curtailed for a 
period to allow the ratio to be improved. 

So we are left with the mortgage rate. After 
October, 6 per cent. will be the basic rate as 
recommended by the Building Societies Associa- 
tion. Some societies will charge a slightly higher 
rate, usually because their small size compels 
them to pay a quarter per cent. more to their in- 
vestors. Others, quite reasonably, will charge an 
extra quarter per cent. if a borrower wants his 
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loan over a longer term, say over twenty or 
twenty-five years. From the purely financial 
aspect, the position of building societies generally 
could be greatly improved by further increasing 
the mortgage rate. Even an extra half per cent, 
would give more elbow room for manceuvre by 
substantially bolstering reserves. The borrowing 
public and the popular press would obviously be 
opposed to such a move but let us, nevertheless, 
examine the case for it—a case, by the way, which 
is put by voices within the Movement as well as 
by some economists outside. 

It is an established fact that the market would 
have borne a far higher rate of interest on 
mortgages than has prevailed for some years 


now. One only has to look at those societies on 


the fringe of the movement who have charged ] 
and even 8 per cent. They have had no difficulty 
in finding borrowers and many of the houses on 
which the loans have been granted have been 
good substantial security. This immediately raises 
the question of whether it is worthwhile for a 
potential borrower to take out a mortgage at a 
high interest rate. For most people the only 
alternative is to rent their home (if they can find 
a place) since comparatively few can purchase a 
house outright. The fact is that it is worthwhile to 
buy your own house with the help of a building 
society and it would still be worthwhile if interest 
rates were far higher than they are now or likely 
to be. Over the last twenty years continuing 
ififiation has led to an ever-upwards trend ‘n 
property values, a trend which has far out- 
weighed any increases in mortgage interest. In 
overseas countries, borrowers are charged much 
higher rates than we are here. In Canada, for 
example, it is common to pay 7 per cent. or 
more for half of the amount borrowed and an 
exorbitant rate, perhaps 20 per cent. or more, for 
the rest. Despite all this, people there are willing 
and anxious to borrow, in order to have a house 
of their own. 

Before the war, building societies were able to 
allocate proportionately twice as much to reserves 
as they can at present. A high margin now would 
act as a welcome shield against external in- 
fluences, so that changes in interest rates generally 
would have less of an impact. The societies would 
not then be forced so often to take the unpopular 
and administratively expensive step of changing 
interest rates. This would not necessarily react 
unfairly on the borrower because rebates could be 
given to him in times when external interest rates 
were low. 

Yet it is unlikely that mortgage rates ‘will be 
raised much, if anything, above their present 
levels. Why is this? In the first place, housing is a 
necessity: it cannot be grouped with cars, re- 
frigerators, television sets and the like. ‘It is an 
essential of life, like food and clothing, and as 
such takes priority over even roads, schools, 
hospitals and railways. And its cost must be kept 
down to a reasonable level. The special position 
which housing occupies in the economy has been 
recognised by the Government. Despite all the 
anomalies of rent restriction, it has been forced 
to impose a limit on its own policy of de- 
restriction, at least during the life of the present 
Parliament. Housing is too basic to be left un- 
protected in face of the economic storm. Many 
would argue that the nation’s present housing 
need is 200,000 new dwellings per year..A more 
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| | Solent / news| 
for savers L 


Now you can 
hold 


£5,000 


worth of 


NEW 5Z 
DEFENCE 
BONDS 


(Exclusive o holdings of earlier issues) 











DEFENCE BONDS 
@ Earn 5% interest per annum. 


@ Are repayable after only 7 years, at the rate of £103 
for every £100 invested. 


@ Earn this 3% bonus U.K. income tax free. 


@ Do not have income tax on interest earned deducted 
at source. 


@ May be cashed before maturity. 


@ in7 years 5% Defence Bonds yield the equivalent 
of £5.12.6 per cent (gross) per annum if you pay tax 
at the present standard rate of 7/9. 


NEW 5% DEFENCE BONDS 
are on sale in £5 units 


Full details can be had from your bank manager, 
stockbroker, or from your local Savings Committee, 
Post Office, or Trustee Savings Bank. 


I:sued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W. 7 








“Peter! Look at this! 
There’s been a slump on the tk Exchange” 








“Too bad.” 


“You don’t understand. It says here that share prices are five points down. Don't 
you care?” 


“Not particularly.” 

‘But I thought you invested in stocks and shares.” 

“So I do. Five quid every month. Regular as Ernie.” 
“Then how can you look so smug when prices fall like this ?” 


“Well first of all I’m a long term investor. I’m not going to be selling for ten years, 
maybe twenty. If prices aren’t higher by that time, this country of ours isn’t what 
I think it is. Secondly, I have a System.” 


“7 seem to have heard that one before.” 


“‘An investment system, Bill. This isn’t gambling. My investments are Trust Units, 
and I get them through a thing called The “M & G” Thrift Plan. When prices are 
low I get more units for my money than when they're high. On this system the ups 
and downs of the market cause me no pain; rather the reverse. “Averaging” my 
bank manager calls it. Shrewd fellow my bank manager.” 


The “M & G” Thrift Plan gives you a stake 
JOIN THE 


in the fortunes of 150 first class companies 


through a first class unit trust — The 
THRIFT PLAN 


“M & G” General Trust Fund. You can 
put in as little as 5/- a week or as much as 
and stop worrying 


you like, whenever you like and your 
dividends are automatically reinvested to 
build up your capital. The coupon below 
brings you full details. Current yield 
(July 15th) is £4 Os. Od. % 


This figure takes no account of the tax relief 
proposed in the Budget. 
Post this coupon to M & G, 9 Cloak Lane, LONDON, E.C.4 






. TO MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES CO. LTD., 9 CLOAK LANE, E.C.4 


Please send me, without obligation, further details of how I can:— 
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realistic figure is double that number if any real 
inroads are to be made into the task of slum 
clearance. Clearly the housing programme cannot 
be set aside lightly; it should continue even 
though other parts of the economy have to be 
dampened down. In this light even 6 per cent. 
can be regarded as high. 

In the second place, building societies do not 
exist to make profits: they exist to help people 
to buy their own homes. The mortgage rate must 
therefore be kept as low as possible. This is a 
matter of building society history and tradition; 
it is an important factor which has more than 
once proved decisive. 

The objective of building society finance is 
therefore to strike a fair balance between the 
interest of both borrowers and investors and to 
equate, as far as possible, the inflow of funds 
with the demand for mortgage accommodation. 
In a relatively stable economy this problem is 
simple, once the right rates have been fixed. But 
what happens when interest rates generally 
change frequently? Historically, it can be shown 
that long-term rather than short-term changes in 
the level of interest rates have determined build- 
ing society rates. In particular, short-term 
fluctuations of Bank rate are not likely to count 
for much. Since 1952, Bank rate has mainly been 
used as it was before 1932, as an instrument of 
government policy to fight inflation, to protect 
reserves of gold and dollars and to regular 
economic activity. Building society borrowing 
and lending may for all intents and purposes be 
quite unaffected. As the following chart shows, 
history has proved that building society rates 
have tended to ‘smooth out’ the fluctuations in 
Bank rate. This is all to the good; Bank rate as 
well as credit squeezes and many other govern- 
ment measures can be clumsy weapons affecting 
deserving and undeserving causes alike. 

Conversely, long-term changes in interest 
rates cannot be ignored indefinitely. Building 
society rates have tended to follow the same trend 
as the return obtainable on National Savings 





INVESTMENT 
INTEREST 
INCREASED TO 


As from July Ist 1960 every 
paid up shareholder in our 
Society will receive interest 
at the rate of 34% per 
annum. This will be worth 
£5.14.3d.% when income 
tax is payable at standard 
rate. Money in _ Trustee 
Deposit accounts will still earn 3%, also with income 
tax paid. Investors can draw their money out very easily 
when required without any depreciation. 


ASSETS EXCEED £34,000,000 RESERVES EXCEED £2,000,000 


- CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
=: Established in 1850 
“MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 
General Manager and Secretary : }. R. Millican PCA, Pras. 
, DEPOSITS IN THIS SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
CLARENCE STREET.CHELTENHAM 
TELEPHONE: 3054 


Granch Offices: Gloucester, Hereford, Oxford, Bournemouth, 
Taunton, Reading. 
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certificates and as the average annual yield on 
24 per cent. Consols. Although building societies 
are non-profit-making and although they exist 
to promote home-ownership, they live in a free- 
enterprise world and cannot swim for long against 
the tide. 

So there we have it. An investment interest 
rate which, if it is to be competitive, must be 
largely determined by forces external to the 
building society movement: and a mortgage rate 
whose lower level is fixed by the investment rate. 


5556 57~CS 
Both rates must move in accordance with long- 
term trends in the level of interest generally. The 
real dilemma comes when we try to find the right 
upper level for the mortgage rate. The ‘market’ 
would bear more than the 6 per cent. now charged 
and the extra money would make a welcome 
addition to reserves. But purely economic argu- 
ments are not the only ones which weigh. Build- 
ing societies have a marked sense of responsibility 
to their borrowers and a tradition of co-operation 
which cannot easily be gainsaid. 


New Broom 


By Our Industrial Correspondent 


HERE was no sign that the City was taking 
i gees great interest in an event which took 
place last week in Bloomsbury; but it is possible 
that in a few years’ time they will have reason 
to recall it—and with gratitude. Sir Vincent 
Tewson has retired from the General Secretary- 
ship of the Trades Union Congress; and George 
Woodcock, for many years his deputy, has 
stepped into his place. Mr. Woodcock will be 
familiar to Spectator readers (even those who do 
not have television sets) for his occasional 
articles, including one on his schooldays in 
Lancashire. It may reasonably be assumed that 
his appointment will lead to changes in the TUC 
—and they will inevitably have some impact on 
the nation’s economy, and on the City. Naturally 
he will have to move cautiously for a few 
months, lest any of the more horny-handed 
members of the General Council suspect that 
they are being pushed around by an egghead. 
But before long he must try to inject some of his 
reforming zeal into a trade union movement now 
desperately in need both of new ideas and of 
leadership. 

Mr. Woodcock is well aware of the difficulties 
imposed on him by his past career as a TUC 
‘civil servant,’ rather than as a leader of a union. 
Although he took a First in PPE at Oxford, he 
allows no one to think that he is without indus- 
trial roots. A story is told of one heated com- 


‘mittee meeting at which someone called him, 


pejoratively, ‘an intellectual.’ Mr. Woodcock 
retorted angrily: ‘I’m no intellectual; I’m a 
weaver.’ 

It is, in fact, more than thirty years since he 


was a part-timer in the cotton industry, but his 
approach to his job reveals a perceptive under- 
standing of how the trade union mind—at work- 
shop as well as General Council level—works. 
That mind is not (for all that the Clause Four 
controversy may argue to the contrary) receptive 
to theoretical rigidities. Trade unionists and 
their leaders are usually pragmatic, and they can 
be moved, if at all, slowly. 

Mr. Woodcock’s most useful contribution to 
industrial thought so far has been the theory that 
it is circumstances and not theories which -bring 
about changes in the unions. His best illustration, 
however, is almost the exception which proves 
the rule: full employment is a ‘circumstance’ 
which gives unions a chance to exploit prosperity 
by negotiating plus-rates—that is, rates higher 
than those in the national agreements—at factory 
level. 

Half the unofficial strikes in British industry, 
however, are due to the fact that unions have 
made almost no attempt to adapt their machinery 
to meet this need. Human nature, abhorring the 
vacuum, has created the joint shop stewards’ 
committees, with the power of the factory labour 
force at their backs, but responsible to no single 
union. And we all know what Stanley Baldwin 
said about power without responsibility. 

What has interrupted the process of evolution, 
of course, is the intense conservatism and addic- 
tion to vested interest of most of the unions. Mr. 
Woodcock’s most useful job could be to smooth 
out these obstacles to progress. It has become 
fashionable to see him as the strong man who 
will wipe out the weaknesses of Sir Vincent Tew- 
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Uganda 


By HAROLD INGRAMS 


The latest addition to the popular Corona Library series providing 
a vivid and colourful picture of this fascinating country. The author, 
who has a reputation both as an administrator and political! officer, 
visited Uganda at a turning point in its history, when the ‘Cohen 
policy’ for fitting the varied peoples from the sophisticated Buganda 
to the cattle-raiding Karamojong for nationhood, was making its 
effects felt. Fully illustrated. Cloth boards. 30s. (post 1s. 4d.) 


Origin and Growth of Mau Mau 


Absorbing reading for anyone interested in the contemporary 
African scene, this historical survey tells how and why the terrorist 
organisation, which became the scourge of Kenya between 1952 and 
1957, developed and grew with such alarming rapidity. (Cmnd. 1030) 

15s. ( post 11d.) 


FROM THE GOVERNMENT BOOKSHOPS 


or through any bookseller 
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if they live abroad... 


N OW is the time to act if you wish to make the Spectator your 
Christmas gift to friends who live abroad. For we need to receive 
your instructions in time to post the first copy to arrive by Christmas. 

Our offer to you again is 

HALF PRICE FOR A YEAR 
You can send the ‘Spectator’ as a Christmas to 
friends, in any part of the world, by ts for a a 
year (52 issues) for 25s. ($4 from Canta or the U.S.A.) 

There is no limit to the number of subscriptions that may be opened, 
but we ask you not to send the paper as a gift to friends known to be its 
readers already. 

An attractive greeting card will go to all friends explaining that the 
Spectator comes from you as a gift. 

Send your instructions now to 


The Sales Manager 
The Spectator 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
England. 








CONTEMPORARBY ISSUES 


Vol. 10 No. 39 NOW APPEARING Contains: 


White Rule Mentality 

Letter from South Africa 
The Limits of the City L. Herber 
A Fragment on Chemicals in Food and other Questions Ernst Zander 
The Resistance to Atomic Rearmament in Switzerland E.£. Ackermann 


* * * 


Free Specimen Copy on Request from the Publishers: 


Andrew Maxwell 


Contemporary Press, 
37 Penton St., London, N.1. (mail address only) 


Subseriptions: 10s. a year (41no's)..... 2/6 post free from Publishers: order from booksellers 
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My boss 
1s very 
understanding!” 






Py 2 





He’s found the ideal desk for my job—plenty of desk 
space, with a delightful glare-free working surface. 


“I'm his secretary. 


“And when I want to type, my machine comes up from its cupboard at the 
touch of a finger—even when using an electric model. It is stowed 
away just as easily. 

“The drawers simply glide; three small, or one small and one large, with 
suspended filing in the latter if desired, and ways for pins and things in the 
centre drawer. 


“Lovely finish, like a new car, in colours to tone with my office.” 


To get the best out of your secretary, you really should get her a 


HARVEY 





SINGLE AND DOUBLE PEDESTAL DESKS, 
BOOKCASES, FILING CABINETS, CUP 
BOARDS, TABLES, PARTITIONING, Ctc. 


Please ask for details of the complete 
range of Office Furniture, which 
embraces: 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7 
Telephone: GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 
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son’s thirteen-year reign. This is premature and 
oversimplified. It is partly based on the good old 
Fleet Street principle of shouting “Long live the 
new King’ before the old one has departed; partly 
on the symbolic contrast between the dynamic 
curve of Mr. Woodcock’s bushy eyebrows and 
the cosy curl of Sir Vincent’s unexcited pipe. 
Tewson has had his own strengths, however. 
Apart from Hugh Gaitskell, he has been one of 
the few men in the British Labour movement 
who could make the case for collective defence 
without an apologetic shilly-shallying. With a 
General Council which had a real spark of life 
in it, his inadequacies in home leadership 


would not have shown up as much as they did. 

Woodcock may have an early chance to make 
his mark in home affairs. Everything suggests that 
the unions, despairing of using their political 
offspring, the Labour Party, to achieve their 
social aims, at least for the next five or ten years, 
will return to old-fashioned industrial bargaining 
to improve their members’ living standards. Some 
co-ordination of the steady flow of wage claims 
which this implies could be a first task for the 
new leader of the TUC. If the General Council 
allowed him to do this successfully, we might 
avoid much industrial trouble in the next few 
years. ‘ 


THE EXPORT PALAVER 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE new export drive, which the 
Prime Minister opened this week 
before an audience from the 
British Chambers of Commerce, 
the Federation of British Indus- 
tries and the National Union of 
Manufacturers (where was the 
TUC?), is somewhat of an ‘old 
school tie’ affair. Ministers are to 
pay visits to different parts of 
the country to meet representa- 
tives of firms of all sizes who are willing and 
able to sell in the export market. “We attach 
great importance,’ said Mr. Macmillan, ‘to per- 
sonal recommendations from friend to friend.’ 








COMPANY MEETING 
STEWART & ARDERN 





RECORD PROFIT 


Tue Twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting of Stewart 
& Ardern, Ltd., was held on July 21 in London, Mr. 
George A. Royston, chairman and joint managing 
director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ended March 31, 1960: 

The profit before taxation has been increased from 
£437,040 to. £583,384 and after providing for taxa- 
tion is £295,884 compared with £210,070. This is the 
highest recorded in the history of the company. The 
accounts include the earnings of Eustace Watkins 
Limited (incorporating T. R. Page Limited, Bexhill), 
which, as was anticipated, have made a very valuable 
contribution to these figures. 

In accordance with our normal practice the Board 
paid last December an interim dividend of 10 per 
cent and now recommend a final dividend of 15 per 
cent. 

An important extension embodying additional 
facilities for handling commercial vehicles has been 
added to the Catford depot. Also, the Croydon show- 
room has been replanned to make it more effective. 
There is under development for us in Watford a very 
fine service station of some 53,000 sq. ft. At Southend 
there is also under development another imposing 
showroom and service station. 

Morris cars and commercial vehicles continue to 
enjoy the public’s unqualified approval and the same 
applies to other B.M.C. products which your com- 
pany handles. There are many hazards in the path of 
normal and progressive trading. It would therefore 
be most unwise to indicate everything is plain sailing, 
but there has been a considerable improvement in 
production, which is reflected in our results for the 
current year to date and, while I cannot forecast 
what the final results for the current year may be, 
there are grounds to hope that they will not be 
lower than those submitted to you. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


We must get together ‘a great band of merchant 
adventurers.’ Perhaps he was taking seriously the 
complaint of the Economist that the ennobling 
of so many industrial families had resulted in 
‘devulgarising and thus de-energising’ the 
national commercial drive. We must not ignore, 
the Prime Minister said, the more fascinating 
publicity campaigns of our American cousins— 
the art of persuading a man that he wants what 
we have to sell. I suppose he imagines that if an 
exporter can now meet Mr. Maudling or Mr. 
Erroll over a cocktail and really shake him by the 
hand he will go out with a new brassy confidence 
and capture a few more export orders from those 
cheeky Germans. Whether this camaraderie will 
produce any better practical result than the series 
of export committees and information bureaux 
being set up by the Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the country I am very doubtful, but 
the value of any new snob appeal to the manager- 
ial class should not be decried. 


The truth of the matter is that the Government 
has been thoroughly scared by the trade figures 
and the threat to the balance of payments. Last 
month exports fell by £42} million to £275 mil- 
lion while imports dropped only £5 million to 
£384.4 million. After re-exports the trade gap 
was £99 million against an average monthly gap 
of £44 million last year. Even after eliminating 
seasonal variations the rise in exports in the first 
six months of this year was only 8 per cent. 
above the 1959 average, while the rise in imports 
was 13 per cent. Since 1951, when the Conserva- 
tives took office, British exports have risen by 27 
per cent., while American exports have risen by 
33 per cent., the French by 85 per cent., the 
Italian by 78 per cent. and the German by just 
over 200 per cent. Our share of the world trade 
in manufactures has been slowly but steadily 
falling for some years. : 


The poor results of our overseas trading in the 
first half of the year imply that the surplus on our 
balance of payments will fall to near the £50 
million level. An annual surplus of a little over 
£100 million will look foolish against the total 
of our foreign investment. According to Mr. 
Macmillan, government economic assistance to 
the underdeveloped countries will amount this 
year to £140 million. In addition to that about 
£300 million of private capital is usually invested 
abroad each year. Clearly we cannot go on over- 
investing abroad at this profligate rate. Sooner 
or later—and it had better be sooner—the Gov- 
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ernment will have to reimpose a foreign capital 
issues control. I have been urging this prudent 
measure of protection for many months, but too 
many people in high places, suffering, it seems, 
from megalomania in one form or another, think 
that we are rich enough both to build skyscrapers 
for the affluent Americans over the Grand Cen- 
tral Station in New York and to provide capital 
for the poor millions of India and Africa. When 
the Prime Minister called on his audience ‘to 
expand our capacity to sell our services’ he was 
ill-advised to include ‘the provision of finance.’ 
We ourselves may be borrowing again from the 
IMF before long. Is not Mr. Amory’s 6 per cent. 
Bank rate a signal of distress? 


The Government is pretending that only a little 
extra effort in the export drive will do the trick. 
We are already exporting £10 million worth of 
goods a day—£3,650 million a year. Another 
£200 million—just 1 per cent. of the national pro- 
duct—and we will be safe. But this is being rather 
too optimistic. We must win more than £200 
million of new exports in order to hold our posi- 
tion, for we are going to lose trade in the US, 
where the new American ‘compact’ cars are dis- 
placing imported cars (in particular British 
saloon models), and in the European Common 
Market, where British manufactures cannot stand 
up against those of the Six. It may be true that 
British exporters are not taking enough advan- 
tage of their privileged position in the contin- 
ental markets of the Seven, but even if they were 
they could not pick up enough business there— 
from a population of 354 million—to offset their 
losses in the markets of the Six who have a 
population of 161 million. The Government com- 
plains that we are not selling enough in the 
preferential Commonwealth markets—the pro- 
portion of our total exports going to the Com- 
monwealth is declining—but these are not like 
the dynamic, fast-growing markets of Europe. It 
may be true that preferential duties make for 
slackness in selling methods, but it is a little hard 
to try to wake up our exporters by threatening, 
as Mr. Macmillan seemed to do, to put more 
restrictions on the home market. We. do not 
necessarily sell more abroad by selling less at 
home. 

If there is a crisis coming in our balance of 
payments it will be the Government’s own fault. 
It is unjust to put the whole blame on the boom- 
ing home market. The Germans have had a 
bigger boom at home than we have had and yet 
have increased. their exports much more. It is 
impossible to say that we have been pricing our- 
selves out of the world markets. The 12 per cent. 
rise in British prices since 1951 has been com- 
paratively moderate and indeed much less than 
the rise in French prices. The failure of British 
exports may be due, to some extent, to a failure 
of salesmanship, but much more to the dis- 
couragement of industrial investment through 
dear money, lack of planning and constant 
changes in Treasury policy. And the Govern- 
ment virtually asked for a balance of payments 
crisis by liberalising the import trade too soon— 
as the Prime Minister said, the home market is 
now wide open to the products of other countries 
—and getting into the European Common Mar- 
ket too late. Even now we are hesitating and 
playing for time in our negotiations with the Six, 
but we have no time left. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE METAL BOX 
COMPANY LIMITED 


EXCERPTS FROM THE REVIEW 
BY THE CHAIRMAN 


An Outstanding Year 


Tue sales at home and overseas have increased by 
£6,606,000 to £83,392,000 

The profits of the combined group. after all 
charges and taxation. have increased by £546,000 
to £4,459,000 

Our customers have had available a wider range 
of containers at generally lower prices and of better 
quality. 

Wages and salaries were £1,420,000 greater than 
last year. In many cases amenities and working con- 
ditions have been improved. Greater technical train- 
ing facilities have been provided. Improvements 
have been made to our pension schemes; At 3lst 
March, 1960, the amount of the Superannuation 
Fund was £4,110,000, an increase of £875,000 over 
last year. Company contributions were £470,000. 
This includes amounts paid to augment pensions and 
to provide pensions for widows of employees. 

Provision has been made for an increased divi- 
dend of 12% to our Ordinary stockholders. The sale 
of part or our large holding of shares in The Steel 
Company of Wales yielded a surplus of £960,903. 
It is proposed to convert this and £1,015,925 from 
the retained profit of the year into Ordinary capital 
by an issue of one new £1 Ordinary share for every 
£10 Ordinary stock now held. This will raise the 
issued Ordinary capital to £21,745,110. 

The increased sales and earnings arise from an 
expenditure during the year of £4.3 million on 
buildings and equipment. This continued heavy ex- 
penditure would not of itself have sufficed to bring 
about the results which are also due to hard and 
intelligent work at all levels of the Company’s staff 
and employees to whom I wish to express my very 
real thanks. 

DIRECTORATE 


It is intended that Sir Harold Roxbee Cox, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., shall become the Chairman of the Boards of 
the Company and of The Metal Box Company 
Overseas Limited on the Ist January, 1961. 

I have been asked to assume in January the 
honorary position of President and to continue to 
serve as a Director of the Company and its Over- 
seas Subsidiary. 


PRODUCT GROUPS 


Reviewing the activities of the Product Groups 
the Chairman said that all of them had experienced 
a substantial increase in demand. The Leicester fac- 
tory had been re-equipped for can-making and was 
now in production, and a new factory was being 
built in Arbroath. 

The Speke paper factory was being considerably 
extended, and further additions were planned to the 
recently enlarged Manchester factory. The Diotite 
carton system had gained ground steadily as a 
method of packaging frozen foods, as had the 
Dioform system for general cartons. An agreement 
had been reached for the cartons and the related 
machinery to be manufactured under licence in the 
US.A. The Plastics factory at Portsmouth had been 
extended, while a new bottle factory—one oi the 
largest of its kind in Europe—was being built at 
Speke. Extensions were planned at Portslade, and 
a new unit had been set up at Newburn-on-Tyne. 

Of the future the Chairman said: I again antici- 
pate an expanding demand for our products. 

At the Annual General Meeting the resolutions 
adopting the Report and Accounts, the dividend, and 
re-electing Directors, were approved, together with 
resolutions capitalising reserves and increasing the 
share capital of the Company. 

A copy of the Accounts and Review by the 
Chairman, together with the booklet “Expansion and 
Diversification” which was included with the 
Accounts, may be obtained on application to The 
Secretary, The Metal Box Company Limited, 37 
Baker Street, London, W.1. 
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THE MIDLAND TAR DISTILLERS 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


THE 38th annual meeting of The Midland Tar 
Distillers Limited was held on July 15 at Oldbury, 
Mr. R. B. Rosinson, B.A. (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the statement 
by the chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 31st March, 
1960: 


The Accounts require little from me by way of 
explanation, or even comment. You will I am sure 
be pleased to note the increases in the Trading 
Surplus and in the Net Profit as well as our recom- 
mendation with regard to the increase in dividend, 
which is entirely consistent with our usual conserva- 
tive policy, for we have been enabled as you will see 
to make at the same time a substantial allocation 
to General Reserve. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


We have to take our raw material in quantity and 
quality as it arises. I have been asked occasionally 
at times of low industrial activity in the country if 
we are busy and my reply is that the quantity and 
quality of our raw material are outside our control, 
and that we have to work up and dispose of our 
products continually so that we are always busy. In 
the year under review we have, of course, benefited 
from the general improvement in trading conditions, 
but increase in all-round efficiency resulting from the 
capital expenditure at our Works at Four Ashes and 
Nechelils has played a: substantial part’ in our 
improved results. Our Tar Acids continue to prove 
a successful and demanding market, both at home 
and abroad: in the U.S.A. we continue to be well 
served by our American Subsidiaries. Naphthalene is 
in constant demand as a raw material for the pro- 
duction of Phthalic Anhydride and we are making 
steady progress in the expansion and exploitation 
of our Pyridine Bases. The market for Tar Fuels 
is increasingly competitive. but we make good use of 
it, in which we are helped by the comparatively low 
sulphur content of our material. We have had a 
successful Road Tar Season and the outlook is good. 


As to the immediate outlook I can only say that 
our products make their way into a large number 
of different industrial fields and that our prosperity 
depends, therefore, very much on the general indus- 
trial prosperity of the country. 


CRUDE TAR SUPPLIES 


We rely, as you well know, on the gas industry in 
the main for our raw material—crude tar—though 
we do receive appreciable quantities of coke 
oven tar on the terms of our Co-operative Tar 
Agreement. At a time when there is so much being 
written and’ said about fuels and fuel policy in 
general and the future development of the gas in- 
dustry in particular, it might be as well to. say some- 


| thing about the impact of all this on our own Com- 


pany. Post-war changes in the availability and price 
of coal have had a severe impact on the gas industry; 
so’ much so, that it is common knowledge that the 
industry is being compelled by the mere struggle for 
survival to exploit other means of gas production. 
The use of surplus coke oven gas is, of course, 
already traditional and it is an obvious and proper 
practice, but nowadays we also have the use of 
petroleum tail gases, the cracking of petroleum oils, 
both heavy and light, in various ways and the impor- 
tation of methane from oil fields abroad. However, 
the extent of any new technical development is by 
no means always commensurate with the amount of 
discussion and publicity which it arouses and it is 
necessary to preserve a sense of proportion. It is 
certainly true that our supplies of crude tar, which 


since the end of the 1914-18 war had steadily risen, 
have now passed their peak. None the less, we expect 
to continue to receive supplies at something like the 
present rate from a number of orthodox carbonising 
plants, which will continue to process coal for a long 
time to come. The new methods of gas production 
will undoubtedly make headway but as far as we 
are concerned, at any rate, we do not expect the 
effect to be as large as it may be in other areas. 
Technical development in coal processing is veering 
towards large new plants for total gasification 
situated probably alongside the pit heads. These will 
yield supplies of tar of a type different from that 
which we are used to, but we would not expect any 
great difficulty in processing it. 


Faced, therefore, with a supply of. raw material 
which is to put it at the highest, static, we can no 
longer expect the automatic expansion involved by 
increasing supplies of tar and we must intensify our 
efforts in exploiting the tar we have got. Some years 
ago it would have been quite usual for a tar distiller 
to have on the head of his firm’s notepaper “Tar 
Distillers and Chemical Manufacturers.” Nowadays, 
however, the former description implies the latter as 
well. The refining. processes current among the larger 
tar distillers at any rate, do in fact constitute chemi- 
cal manufacture, and they find themselves to an 
increasing extent stepping outside the old boundaries. 
Our policy, thus, is to extend our chemical manufac- 
ture by isolation and development of the constituents 
of our tar, by the manufacture and development of 
chemical derivatives of the finished products so 
obtained, and by the adoption of other processes of 
chemical manufacture, which either use one or more 
of our existing products, or may depend on quite 
other raw materials. Obviously this policy raises 
the question of the fair allocation of proceeds be- 
tween the tar producers as such and the Company. 
We have already faced this problem and there is no 
insurmountable difficulty here. 


DIRECTORATE 


In line with the policy to which I have referred, 
we have carried out a good deal of high level re- 
organisation in the last year, including the election of 
Mr. W. F. Dines to membership of the Board. Mr. 
Dines joined the Company in 1949 and was entrusted 
with the task of creating our Four Ashes Refinery. 
I think “creating” is the proper term because he 
entered on his duties with little more than the site, 
an old army hut and one Civil, one Chemical and 
one Mechanical Engineer. When the main Works 
was completed Mr. Dines became its first Manager 
and in the Autumn of this year he is to succeed 
Mr. W. E. Aylwin as General Works Manager, on 
the latter’s retirement from that post. The reorgani- 
sation to which I have referred has been based 
entirely on promotion from within the Company’s 
ranks and we are to be congratulated in having such 
excellent human resources to draw upon. In par- 
ticular a new Market Development Department has 
been set up and we have taken pains to ensure the 
full technical examination from every angle of any 
ideas or proposals which emanate from it. Capital 
expenditure projects which emerge from this pro- 
cedure are put before our “Local Board” which 
though it has only a delegated and limited executive 
status, exists to study practical matters of all degrees 
of importance and if necessary make recommenda- 
tions to the full Board. 


I think we have greatly improved our organisation 
it, these ways and such experience as we have so far 
had gives grounds for optimism. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
dividend of 124% on the Ordinary Shares was 
approved. 
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My impression is that the Government 
gambled on such a big spurt in world trade 
generally that we could afford to free imports 
and stay out of the Common Market without 
risk to our balance of payments. Alas! the spurt 
in world trade seems to be slowing down. The 
gamble is not paying off. Are those lazy, snooty 
exporters to be made the scapegoats? 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE steadiness of the equity share markets in 
Tite face of shockingly bad news is quite 
remarkable. In the old days the war-like threats of 
a great power like Russia, bad trade news at home 
—e.g., dismissals at Hoover’s being followed by 
& price collapse in Vauxhall cars—and the export 
warning from the Prime Minister, not to mention 
a 6 per cent. Bank rate and the frenzied efforts 
of the Treasury to bring down etaployment 
(which means bringing down production and 


profit), would have caused a bad slump in 
ordinary shares. Yet the Financial Times index 
of industrial shares is only 9 per cent. below 
the high of the year. My continued advice to the 
investor is to avoid the trouble-spots—motors, 
consumer durables (refrigerators, television and 
radio sets, furniture, etc.)}—and invest new money 
in beer, soft-goods stores, consumer non- 
durables and select capftal goods. Holders of 
HOOVER ‘A’ should, however, now see it through. 
The shares have fallen by just over a third this 
year and a yield of 5.4 per cent. is discounting 
quite a lot. Holders of motor shares might con- 
sider an exchange into a commercial motor like 
LEYLANDS at 82s. to yield 3.6 per cent. on divi- 
dends and nearly 9} per cent. on earnings. This 
company reports a striking increase in home 
orders in the first half of the year—up 53 per 
cent. in trucks and 42 per cent. in buses—and a 
fair rise in export orders 


Capital Goods and Exports 

Cuts in consumer durables and some makes 
of car have not affected the order book of the 
steel industry. In the first half of the year the 





COMPANY MEETING 





LONDON & OVERSEAS FREIGHTERS 


COMPANY’S ACHIEVEMENT IN A MOST DIFFICULT PERIOD 


MR. BASIL M. MAVROLEON’S STATEMENT 


THe 12th annual general meeting of London & 
Overseas Freighters Ltd., was held on July 18 in 
London, Mr. Basil M. Mavroleon (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
review: 

My review follows closely upon the circulation to 
shareholders of a statement outlining changes which 
have since taken place in the Company’s Share 
Capital, and I wish only to re-affirm my view that 
the scheme will enable us to weather the storm 
through which the whole industry is passing. 


TRADING 


The Operating Surplus of £3,000,880 can be con- 
sidered very satisfactory in all the circumstances. 
Although lower than last year by £417,523 it is some 
£30,000 greater than the previous year. Thus your 
Company’s trading profits have been maintained at 
a consistently high level through a period of almost 
unprecedented difficulty. 

With the expiry of a number of long-term charters 
during the year under review about half the fleet is 
now trading on a voyage to voyage basis but so far 
we have not hdd-to lay up a single ship. Fortunately 
the ships stilt om long-term charters should make a 
substantial trading. profit during the current year, and 
I am hopeful thatthe overall picture will not be too 
gloomy—even if there is no improvement in the 
freight market. 

Taking a longer view I am confident as ever that 
your Company will prosper and in this connection 
the time may not be far distant when steps will be 
taken to implement the Board’s previously declared 
intention to build up a mixed fleet of tankers and 
dry-cargo ships of the liner type for I am inclined 
to the view that the prospects for dry-cargo ships 
may well improve before the tanker market is again 
on a firmly profitable basis. 


DIVIDEND 


The interim dividend was maintained at the same 
level as the previous year. The final dividend recom- 
mended, though at the same rate per share, will be 
payable on only 8,000,000 shares as a result of the 
Capital proposals. For the next year it is the inten- 
tion to pay on the (unrestricted) Ordinary Shares an 
interim dividend of 74 per cent. and to recommend 
a final payment of 10 per cent. making 174 per cent. 
for the year. The balance of over £4,300,000 standing 


at the credit of Profit and Loss Account will enable 
such a distribution to be made even if the -profits 
of the year do not of themselves provide the sum 
needed. 


FLEET & BUILDING PROGRAMME 


The Company’s fleet has remained unchanged 
during the year and has enjoyed a merciful freedom 
from marine accidents. Two ships have been char- 
tered for a long petiod to the Admiralty and have 
been renamed. 

The building programme has been somewhat cur- 
tailed during the year under review and we now 
have on order for delivery during the next three 
years five tankers aggregating 166,000 deadweight 
tons which we estimate will cost nearly £12,000,000. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


London and Overseas Tankers Limited has had 
a profitable year, its two tankers having earned an 
Operating Surplus close on 14 million pounds. The 
charters concerned are nearing their end and the 
Company must inevitably face difficult times in the 
near future. No dividend is expected from this source 
at least until the tanker freight market is once again 
established at a higher level. The building commit- 
ments of this Company now comprise two 34,000 ton 
tankers for delivery in 1961. 

London and Overseas Bulk Carriers Limited did 
not commence trading until after the end of our 
financial year, but early in May, 1960, the “Overseas 
Courier,” a 28,000 ton bulk-carrier, commenced ser- 
vice under a long-term time charter which should 
make its acquisition self-financing. A 13/15,000 ton 
dry-cargo ship is to be built in place of the second 
bulk-carrier for which no employment was available. 

Austin & Pickersgill Ltd., although feeling the 
effects of the shipping slump, has continued to trade 
profitably and is benefiting from the costly modern- 
isation scheme which has now been completed and 
which is enabling the Company to operate com- 
petitively with its rivals in this country and many 
Yards abroad. It is provided with work until the end 
of 1961. 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman said: 


The Operating Surplus for the three months ended 
30th June, 1960, is estimated at £360,000, compared 
with £870,000 for the corresponding period in 1959 
and £3,000,880 for the year ended 31st March, 1960. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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steel industry produced 12.4 million tons of crude 
steel—about 20 per cent. up on 1959—and it is 
encouraging to note that exports were also 20 
per cent. up in the first five months. UNitep 
STEEL, with a potential yield of 44 per cent. 
is my pick of the steel shares. As an export share 
I would again call attention to STONE-PLATT, 
which has now diversified its textile machinery 
business and gone into general engineering. One 
of its subsidiaries is supplying hydraulic trans- 
mission equipment to British Railways and 
another subsidiary has been formed jointly with 
Schindler of Switzerland to make, instal and 
maintain lifts. The old textile machinery business 
is flourishing and a contract has just been signed 
with Soviet Russia for the delivery of textile 
machinery worth £700,000. At 55s. the shares 
return 5.4 per cent. on the 15 per cent. dividend 
last covered 1.4 times. 


Pye and ‘Temco’ 

Has anyone heard of the Restrictive Practices 
Court? Not the consortium of seven telephone 
manufacturers, who are trying to block PyE’s 
bid for the Telephone Manufacturing Company. 
However, it seems that Pye will be successful, 
having already acquired a large holding in 
‘Temco.’ Pye’s Mr. Stanley has been to the Board 
of Trade protesting against the telephone manu- 
facturing ring. Pye’s shares which I recently 
recommended have improved to 17s. 6d. and I 
would not dissuade holders from taking profits. 


COMPANY NOTES 


i &- FLATS’ are very well-known _proper- 
ties to flat-dwellers in London, and are 
owned and ably managed by London County 
Freehold and Leasehold Properties. The chair- 
man and managing director, Mr. T. J. Cullen, 
presents an excellent report to shareholders for 
the year ended March 31, 1960. Consolidated 
revenue, before tax, increased from £1,231,197 to 
£1,400,956. The net revenue balance was £585,345. 
The dividend on the increased capital is even 
better than expected, being a total of Is. Id. 
(against 10d.) on the 10s. stock units and absorbs 
a total of £505,631. The balance carried forward 
is again a healthy one at £350,019. With the 
accounts details are made available of a new 
debenture issue of £34 million to take care of the 
recent purchase of industrial properties, which 
are let to companies of high repute. The chair- 
man advises that little or no income was received 
from these investments for the year to March 31, 
1960; but a substantial amount will be received 
during the current year and the benefit of a full 
year’s income will accrue to March, 1962. These 
remarks also apply to the income from the com- 
pany’s Rhodesia properties, where a beautiful 
block (the highest in the Federation) has been 
built and will be completed and fully let by 
November. With such excellent prospects in view 
for an increasing revenue the company’s progres- 
sive profit and dividend record is likely to be 
maintained. This is a rewarding investment and 
one of the leaders in the property market; the 
10s. shares at 26s. 3d. xd. yield 4.1 per cent. on 
the 10.8 per cent. dividend. 

Smith’s Potato Crisps needs no introduction 
on behalf of its products and has become well 
known to prudent investors. The year to March 
31, 1960, was a record: the net profit (after tax) 
exceeded £1 million (for the first time in the 
company’s history) at £1,010,831. Last year a 
scrip issue was made and the issued capital was 
further increased by an issue of 259,351 5s. 
ordinary shares in respect of the acquisition of 
Tudor Food. Products Ltd. In spite of this the 
directors are making a further scrip issue of 
one in five ordinary shares and have stepped up 
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the dividend to 55 per cent., which includes a 
10 per cent. bonus. The liquid resources of the 
company are exceedingly strong and exceed the 
present issued ordinary capital of £1,042,885, 
which would suggest further bonus possibilities, 
The company now has twenty-three factories and 
eight depots, including their interests in Australia 
and Holland. The chairman, Mr. F. le Neve- 
Foster, does not comment on the company’s 
future prospects in his statement, but there is 
obviously plenty of scope for further improve- 
ment in profits and dividends (the last was 2.2 
times covered) as the price of the 5s. ordinary 
shares at 100s. 6d. indicates; the yield is only 
2.7 per cent , 


Consuming Incerest 





The report for the year to. March 31, 1960, of 
Walker Cain, the Liverpool brewers, is not in- 
formative, but doubtless the chairman, the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Brocket, will give shareholders a good 
account of the company’s affairs at the annual 
general meeting. However, there has been a very 
satisfactory increase in the trading profit of the 
group at £1,414,557 against £1,331,488, the after- 
tax profit being £791,965 against £745,537. The 
company is continuing to modernise many of its 
properties—undoubtedly worth while in the 
highly industrialised area in which it operates. The 
brewery at Warrington 1s an extremely up-to-date 
unit. The £1 ordinary shares at 69s. xd. yield 4.7 
per cent. on the 17 per cent. dividend. . 


Basketwork 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


*THREE dozen quarts of 
ale; . . . Ginger beer, 
soda-water, and lemon- 
ade, of each 2 dozen 
bottles, 6 bottles of 
sherry, 6 bottles of claret, 
champagne a discretion 
. and 2 bottles of 
brandy.’ No, this is not 
the drink order for a 
. bump supper, merély 
a list of what Mrs. Beeton 
thought necessary to in- 
duce appetite and decorous jollity at a picnic for 
forty guests, Victorian picnics, like Victorian 
families, were on the grand scale. Mrs. Beeton 
did not omit to mention that three corkscrews 
would not be too many and, if the crown cap 
had been invented when she was writing in the 
late 1850s, she would certainly have added half 
a dozen bottle-openers to the picnic kit. 

But in 1960, out of thirty-eight picnic cases 
illustrated in a Selfridges catalogue thirty-five 
are not equipped with either corkscrew or bottle- 
opener. Cases costing from £7 to £16 are 
crammed with the manufacturer’s selection of 
the necessities for al fresco dining, but only the 
more elaborate kits priced from £12 to as much 
as £24 (the first is for two, the second for six 
people, and aptly named ‘Ascot’) include any 
device for getting at the contents of a bottle. And 
even at Ascot, with the eponymous outfit, you 
would sip your champagne from _ plastic 
mugs. 

To be insured against that awful moment 
when you suddenly realise what has been for- 
gotten may, for some people, justify the extrava- 
gance of a fitted-out picnic basket, which can 
cost as much as a Skira art folio or a weekend 
in Scotland. It is one of life’s more trying mom- 
ents to be faced with a can and no can-opener 
in the heart of eagerly sought-after solitude, or 
with a large and hungry party, a loaf of bread 
and nothing sharper than a butter knife. Yet 
I have still to find the picnic case equipped with 
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KATHARINE WHITEHORN is on hol'day and 







will resume her articles next week. 





a tin-opener, and less than half of those I exam- 
ined in the stores had a knife which could cut 
anything tougher than processed cheese. 

It seems that we pay through the nose for the 
services of the jigsaw man, the expert who cun- 
ningly squeezes the maximum amount of plastic 
ware into the minimum possible space. (I wonder 
if he also designs those subtle plastic toys from 
which children may learn the logical order of 
things.) The equipment for four people to eat 
out of doors, including two large vacuum flasks 
and a vacuum jar, packed into a rexine-covered 
wooden case, costs a few shillings under £13. The 
same generous array of boxes, jars, flasks, china 
and cutlery bought separately and fitted into 
your own basket would show a saving of £4-£5, 
depending on the quality of the basket. A per- 
fectly serviceable picnic set could be assembled 
from scratch for a total outlay of £4. (I regret 
the absence of a Nabarro to unravel the reasons 
for these price discrepancies, which have nothing 
to do with purchase tax.) 

As far as my researches go it appears that 
only Boots sell a fitted hamper without adding 
about 40 per cent. to the cost of the components. 
Their furnished hampers are cheap (one equipped 
for four costs 67s. 6d.).and unpretentious. There 
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is room for extga plates and cups if, they are 
needed, too. Most of the cleverly devised and 
expensive units are packed so neatly that to pro- 
vide for an.extra person would mean carrying an 
extra basket. 

As a start tewards fitting out a. basket (far 
superior to a case, even a ventilated one, which 
is inclined to retain the smell of food) Selfridges 
stock good-quality willow baskets at 29s. 6d. 
The London Association for the Blind (257 
Tottenham Court Road, Wl, MUSeum 3221) 
charge a little more for their well-made buff- 
willow baskets, which have the advantage of 
fastening with leather straps instead of cane slots. 
The aristocrat of hampers comes from Lord 
Roberts Workshops (122 Brompton Road, SW3, 
KENsington 3243). They are deep and square, 
with a handle on top and spacious enough to 
aliow a large vacuum flask or a wine bottle to 
travel standing up. The lid has straps inside which 
will secure china and cutlery, and. the interior 
has two compartments for cups or. jars. Stoutly 
built of high-quality varnished buff-willow, these 
baskets should survive a lifetime of family 
picnics. They cost 58s. 6d. (14 x 14 x 12 in.) and 
87s. 6d. (18 x 18 x 12 in.). 

Some picnickers like to make tea on the spot 
or heat up soup, and for these operations a com- 
pact, efficient stove is needed. The July num- 
ber of Which? has a timely article on the per- 
formance of twenty-one such stoves. Without 
my going into details, the testers chose the Meva 
No. 1 from the paraffin pressure stoves '(27s. 6d.), 
the Primus No. 71 (L) from the petrol pressure 
stoves (42s. 6d.), the Express Picnic Outfit methy- 
lated spirit stove (3s. 4d.; it takes longer to heat 
water, but not so long as the ‘solid-fuel kind) 
and Super Bleuet and Unigas Senior from amang 
the butane burners (59s. Sd. and 48s. respect. 
ively). The Sirram Volcano burns any rubbish 
and costs 45s. 

* 


A small irritation, repeated over and over 
again, can make one pointlessly furious, and one 
such persistent scratch is the habit some firms 
have of giving one a double number: not 47 
Blank Street or 53 Blank Street but 47-53. Pre- 
sumably they put it on their writing paper to 














‘Quite frankly, Ackland, I like to see it, smog or no smog.’ 
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show how much space they occupy; but why 
should I have to write it out every time? From 
now on, I write to one street number only. 


* 
Which? recently did a test on paper -hand- 
kerchiefs which came down in favour of Kleenex 


for Men for strength and economy. Let us hope 
that it will not remain, like Scotch and soda, some- 


Outposts 


thing which nice girls regard as unfeminine how- 
ever badly they are in need. One point they did 
not make: the infuriating habit Kleenex have of 
putting a stiff-paper advertisement for lavatory 
paper in the top of their boxes. Why not at the 
end? If you have reached the end of the tissues 
any other paper may be welcome: if it is some- 
thing which stands between you and a whole 
box of Kleenex, it is merely an irritant. 


Dogs on Trial 


By JAMES TUCKER 


‘GvoME of them are just shepherds; others are 

what we call gentlemen farmers, the old 
lady said. ‘This one on now is a gentleman 
farmer, you see. He’s got a vent in the back 
of his jacket.’ 

You could have guessed he was pretty gentle- 
manly, anyway, by the authoritative way he 
instructed his dog. Many of the other com- 
petitors in these sheepdog trials shouted requests, 
almost pleas, to their animals: they seemed to 
feel that they and the dogs were just about 
equals. One north-country shepherd had watched 
tolerantly while his dog, its concentration ap- 
parently quite gone, wandered away from the 
sheep and began to sniff about absentmindedly 
in the grass. The shepherd addressed him in a 
voice he might have used to a friend immersed 
in a lunch-hour drinking session who'd forgotten 
about get#ing back to work: ‘Come on now, 
Bob. Come on, old boy. Bob, boy. Do come on.’ 
Bob lifted his bead and looked at him as if 
he were an irritating stranger. 

_ But the man with the vent in his coat came at 
it with much more imperiousness and exaspera- 
‘tion. He shouted: ‘Will you take time! Will 
you take time! ’—like a lady to a dim, novice 
kitchenmaid. The dog grew nervous and fumbled 
the penning test. 

‘There’s a woman in the ladies’ feeding a sheep- 
dog with corned beef.’ This ought not, in the 
circumstances, to have been an arresting state- 
ment; and, in fact, some of the hardened spec- 
tators—the 9 am. to 6 p.m. crew, with 
binoculars, mufflers and completed score cards 
—did not look up. Yet the girl who brought 
back this report was right to sound moved. What 
she had seen was only one of the odd incidents 
which occur when you try to bring the country- 
side into a town. The dogs galloped and went 
infinitely wide in rounding up the sheep, pre- 
tending the test field was as limitless as the Welsh 
hillsides and English fells where they earned 
their keep. But there was a long string of council 
houses on their right and a bad patch of Nissen 
huts behind the judges. You could see the time 
on the Co-op headquarters clock in the middle 
of the town and, nearer, the tall superstructure 
of a brewery stood, sad, dirty-pink and 
urban. 

The old lady was growing bored with the 
calm expertness of so many of the performers. 
She had been pacing about for some time, in- 
stead of staying on her hired chair, alongside 
her husband. She said: ‘Of course, I remember 
once seeing the trials in Hyde Park. The sheep 
had been brought up in a van from Dagenham 


and they were awfully wild when they were 
let out. Some jumped right over the fence and 
in among the crowd.’ This moment of anarchy 
still thrilled her. Nostalgically she put her hand 
on the paling and gazed at the spot where the 
spectators were thickest, seeing them, no doubt, 
tipped over backwards in their seats or scattered 
by a couple of fat and steamed-up ewes from 
Dagenham. ‘Mind you,’ she said, ‘we have had 
a little excitement here. One shepherd got an- 
noyed with his dog—I think they didn’t like 
each other, I don’t know why, but that’s what 
it looked like—and threw his crook on the 
ground in a temper and stormed at the dog.’ 

Her husband was a little unhappy to hear her 
go on like this and kept frying to distract her 


Postscript pg 


THe older and more eminent 

that men are, the fonder, 

always, of dressing up. The 

Fellows of the Royal Society 

entered the Albert Hall in pro- 
sd p cession on Tuesday for the 

royal opening of their tercen- 
tenary celebrations, followed by the Foreign 
Members of the Society, and the distinguished 
visitors, and the Council, all as gay as geraniums, 
in robes of orange, emerald green, purple, 
scarlet-and-yellow, scarlet-and-grey, and black- 
and-gold, as resplendent as the Honorable 
Corps of Gentlemen at Arms with their halberds 
at an opening of Parliament, and not a bit more 
infirm. Rather more lightly armed, though: only 
the visitor from the Academy of Sciences of 
France carried a sword with which to defend the 
truth. There were cocked hats, velvet caps, a 
biretta, top hats, a tall black toque with a red 
pompom atop, and two Far Eastern fringed head- 
dresses like lampshades. Most frequent of all 
were the mortar-boards, one of them, crowning 
an Oriental face, worn back to front, ‘as the 
wicked Englishman wore his solar topee in a 
Soviet ballet-satire on colonialism I used to see 
in Moscow. 

The speeches, alas, fell far short of this sump- 
tuary gaiety: even monarchs must wince some- 
times, if only inwardly, at the banalities they are 
made to utter, and the flabby prose they are 
given in which to utter them. The Queen told 
the men of science that much of our future de- 
pended on their abilities and foresight, and the 
King of Sweden hoped that new discoveries 
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from her purple reminiscences by muttering 
technical comments on the dog and man now 
on trial. ‘He thinks he’s got the Away Call,’ he 
said, as.a Scottish shepherd tried all he knew 
simply to get his dog to stop crouching in a 
promising but ineffective way and work the 
sheep. ‘This man has a very poor whistle. A 
very poor whistle,’ he lamented. It seemed ob- 
vious he was trying to keep the conversation 
away from the animals, with their unpredictable, 
frightening impulses, their tendencies towards 
chaos. The human beings out there in the test 
field could be understood, were subject to laws 
of behaviour; their failings did not include 
moments when they forgot their nature and ran 
wild among the people, causing distress and 
shock. It was unfortunate that this shepherd had 
a bad whistle and that the other one had hurled 
his crook down; but there were no cosmic over- 
tones here. Rampaging sheep were different. 

‘A poor whistle and he’s hoarse, too. He’s 
definitely hoarse,’ the man went on. ‘Sometimes, 
you know, it’s not the dog’s fault at all. It’s the 
man’s. Take this chap Wrong psychologically, 
right from the start. A sort of tension. You 
can see it in his stance, the legs and the way 
he’s looking. Quite frequently it’s the man who’s 
at fault.’ 

His wife said: ‘But sometimes it’s the dogs. 
Yes. They will go for a sheep. Actually attack 
it Show their teeth and bark and try to savage 
it. I’ve seen it happen. Then they’re disqualified.’ 


would be used for the welfare of the human race. 
And one member of the Council—his face 
familiar from the television screen—slept through 
it all, including the Salute to the Royal Society 
on the Occasion of its Tercentenary ‘composed by 
the Master of the Queen’s Musick for organ, 
brass, timpani and cymbals.’ 


* 


The telephone rang in my room at the 
Spectator office. As usual, I was writing an 
article, as usual it was a public relations execu- 
tive. (‘Executive’ is their own word for them- 
selves, not mine.) He had tracked me to this 
number by telephoning my home, and what he 
asked me was, ‘What papers do you write in about 
wine besides the Sunday Times?’ 1 expect few 
people in the world to know that I left the 
Sunday Times early in 1956, or that I never 
wrote there about wine, or that I write about wine 
for the Spectator, or even to know my name— 
few, that is, save an executive looking after the 
‘public relations’ of a group of wine-shippers, 
which this man told me he was doing. 

Pestered daily by telephone calls as inept as 
this, and worse (I was recently offered a free trip 
to Italy if I would write an article about vermouth 
mentioning only the one made by the PR man’s 
client: this vermouth is never in any cit- 
cumstances mentioned in any article I ever have 
written or ever shall write), we pray sometimes 
that those PR men who can write should do so, 
rather than indulge in their slavish addiction to 
the telephone. But then one receives letters such 
as my editor got the other day from a PR man in 
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the BBC, beginning ‘Dear Sir or Madam,’ or such 
jnvitations as the London editor of the Guardian 
recently wrote of having received—one asking 
him to ‘a drinkie,’ and another to ‘a natter and 
some nourishment.’ Or the ill-spelled missive I 
had the other day, beginning ‘From. one hard- 
working tycoon to another,’ asking me to lunch, 
from a woman I had never heard of, under whose 
name (‘Sunny’) was typed, ‘Fashion Consultant 
and Project Co-ordinator.’ No, I didn’t go: 1 
never accept invitations from strange project 
co-ordinators. 
* 


I hear that the latest development in the 
Presidential election campaign in the US is a 
poster showing Vice-President Nixon with the 
question, “Would you let this man sell you a 
second-hand car?’ 


+ 


German wines always seem to be the thing for 
a Glyndebourne picnic, even when the music 


is Italian. So with our pété and salmon and rasp- 
berries: on Friday, for La Cenerentola, we took a 
modest Berncasteler Riesling 1955. Modest is the 
word: Downman of Dean Street have the 1955, 
shipped by Hellmer’s, at Ils. 6d., and it is 
charmingly light and fresh—just the thing for a 
summer picnic. (Chill it well before packing, and 
wrap in wet newspaper.) Had it been Mozart 
and not Rossini, no doubt my wife would have 
asked for a more serious wine of the same sort— 
a Berncasteler Doktor, perhaps, at £4 or so a 
bottle, which with Glyndebourne tickets the 
price they are means that she would have asked 
in vain. But who am I to talk? For I rounded off 
excellent dinner and pretty opera with more than 
one glass at the bar of Hine’s 1928 Grande Fine 
Champagne—a gross extravagance at 7s. 6d. a 
glass, but as good a brandy as one dare expect 
these days. It tastes of brandy, smooihed by age in 
cask, and of nothing else—no caramel, no 
vanilla, none of that smell of a newly opened 
chocolate-box that too many heavily advertised 
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VSOPs offer, as you raise the glass to your mouth. 
Glyndebourne asks rather too much for it by 
the glass, just as they do for their (admittedly 
admirable) wines by the bottle, but the London 
shipper tells me*that there is a great shortage, and 
that they have had to put up their price to the 
trade twice in recent months, and ‘with it the re- 
commended retail price, now 75s. a bottle. Pray 
do not tell me of the wine merchants whose lists 
show it at 63s. or 67s. or 70s.: I have telephoned 
them all, and all are either out of stock or up ‘o 
75s. All, that is, except Peter Dominic of 
Horsham. I do not like having to mention the 
same firm twice running in these notes, and I 
recommended Dominic’s Soave only last week. 
But he has someé'old stock of the Hine 1928 still 
at 67s., and my duty to my readers obliges me to 
advise them to snap it up. It will not come their 
way again—not at that price. And I found this 
out for myself, not through any public relations 

executive. 
CYRIL RAY 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 

, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Tdephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
BBC Television requires Assistant Head of 
Pilms. Duties include assistance to Head of 
Films in direction and supervision of all the 
various aspects of the work of Film Depart- 
ment. Practical experience of film produc- 
tion would be an advantage. as the post 
calls for sound knowledge of television film 
methods and techniques and ability to 
supervise and deploy a large staff of film 
technicians and facilities. As the duties also 
include working in close collaboration with 
other programme departments, practical 
knowledge of the various aspects of tele- 
vision production is desirable. Salary £1,920 
rising by five annual increments to £2,395 
max. p.a. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference 60.G.350 Spt.) should reach Ap- 
pointments Officer, Broadcasting House. 
London, W.1, within five days. 


BBC requires Transcription Distribution 
Manager (British), based in London and 
Tesponsible to Head of Transcription Ser- 
vice for promotion of use and sales of tran- 
scribed BBC sound programmes throughout 
the world especially in North America. 
Highly desirable qualifications include first- 
hand knowledge of overseas broadcasting 
conditions and audiences particularly in 
North America; ability to prepare descrip- 
tive leaflets and other promotion material; 
Programme appreciation of a high quality 
to enable holder to assess programmes and 
write about them with critical understand- 
ing; ability to assess needs of overseas 
broadcasters and to conduct both personal 
Hegotiations and effective business corre- 
spondence with them. ‘Salary £1,730 (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by five annual increments to £2,180 
max. p.a. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference 60.G.349 Spt.) should reach Ap- 
poimtment Officer, Broadcasting House. 
London, W.1, within five days. 

HARLOW URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
APPOINTMENT OF RECREATION 
OFFICER 
Applications are invited for this appoint- 
ment in the Engineer and Surveyor’s De- 

partment. 

It is a new appointment and the success- 
ful applicant will be required, in the first 
instance, to investigate public requirements 
for recreation facilities. The post offers a 
Unique opportunity for social reseach in a 
New Town with a population of 50,000 rising 
to 80,000 and for the organisation and co- 
ordination of leisure time activities 
throughout the Council's parks, playing 
fields, and other undertakings. 

ty within scale APT III to IV (£880- 
£1,220 p.a.) depending on ability and ex- 
Perience. Housing accommodation and re- 
moval and travelling expenses where ap- 
Propriate. 

Applications with names of three referees 
to A. W. R. Webb, Engineer and Surveyor, 
ny Hall, Harlow, by Saturday. 30th July. 








DRYAD HANDICRAFTS, 93 Gt. Russell St. 
(near British Museum), need young lady 
assistant. preferably with some knowledge 
of crafts. Good position and salary for 
Suitable person. — Applications to The 
Manageress. 


MONASH UNIVERSITY 
Clayton, Victoria, Australia 
PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Interim Council of Monash Univer- 
sity wishes to offer courses in Philosophy 
when teaching Ss in March, 1961, and 
accordingly invites applications for appoint- 
ment to its Foundation Chair of Philosophy. 
As the Foundation Professor the appointee 
will, amongst other things, be required not 
only to advise the Interim Council on the 
introduction and development of his own 
discipline but also to assist in the planning 
and development of the general academic 
Structure of the University as a whole. He 
will be required to take up duty as soon as 
possible after appointment. 

The salary will be £A4,000 (minimum), 
plus superannuation similar to F.S.S.U. 

General information about Monash Uni- 
versity was contained in an advertisement 





RISHWORTH SCHOOL. Near Halifax. 
Wanted in January a master to take charge 
of the Chemistry Department. Salary by 
— gement. Full details from the Head- 
master. 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
YOUTH SERVICE 

Richmond, Ham and Petersham Youth Club 

Applications are invited from qualified 
men and women for post of full-time Club 
Leader. The Club meets in its own premises 
and caters primarily for boys and girls 
aged 14-20 years. Salary: 

For Teachers and those with approved 
ae qualifications Burnham Scale, 


e.— 
Men: £520 x £27/10/—-£1,000. 
Women: £468 x £22—£800 plus equal pay 
increments. 
Plus London Allowance. 
For other Leaders the maximum will be 
5 (men) and £732 (women). 
Starting salary dependent on qualifica- 
tions and previous experience. 
Application form and particulars obtain- 
able on receipt of S.A.E. from Chief Educa- 
tion Officer, County Hall, Kingston- _ 
Thames, to be returned by. 6th August, 1960. 








published on 10th June, 1960, but further 
information and details of the terms and 
conditions of appointment for this Chair 
may be obtained from the Registrar of the 
University, Box 92 Post Office, Clayton, Vic- 
toria, Australia, or from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
7 hanes 36 Gordon Square, London, 
Applications close on 22nd August, 1960. 
PRINCIPAL required for KIVUKONI 
ADULT RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE TAN- 
GANYIKA, being established on lines of 
Ruskin College, Oxford. to provide liberal 
education in Social Studies. Required quali- 
fications: an appropriate University degree; 
experience in adult education; some know- 
ledge and understanding of recent African 
developments. Salary not less than £1,500; 
three-year contract with family passage, 
free medical attention. Provident Fund or 
similar arrangements. Details available 
from the Principal, Ruskin College, Oxford, 
or Secretary, Tanganyika Education Trust 
Pund, P.O. Box 1976, Dar Es Salaam. Clos- 
ing date 31 August, 1960. 








UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG 
DEPARTMENT OF PHONETICS AND 
GENERAL LINGUISTICS 
CHAIR OF PHONETICS AND 
GENERAL LINGUISTICS 


Applications are invited for appointment 
to the post of Professor and Head of the 
Department of Phonetics and General Lin- 
guistics. Duties are to be assumed as from 
lst January, 1961. 

The salary attached to the appointment 
will be according to the scale £2,400 x £100 
—£2,700. The initial notch will be deter- 
mined in accordance with the qualifications 
and experience of the successful candidate. 

Membership of the University Institution's 
Provident Fund and University Staff Medi- 
cal Aid Fund is compulsory. 

Intending applicants may obtain a copy 
of the Information Sheet relating to this 
vacancy from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in South Africa and 
London, on 31st August, 1960. 








permanent binding. 


to be read at sight. 





BINDING THE SPECTATOR AT HOME 





WIRETYPE BINDERS for binding the Spectator at home are still available. 
Each binder will hold twenty-six copies. 


@ The BINDERS are specially designed for filing consecutive issues 
of the Spectator. Fully bound, they have the appearance of 


@ Single copies can be added or removed with great ease. 
@ The BINDERS open absolutely flat, thus permitting all matter 


Readers who wish to order a Binder are requested to send 17s. 6d. to 
The Sales Manager, 
The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1 














THE CIRCLE OF WINE TASTERS 
(President: T. A. Layton) is giving a fine 
— 1959 Clarecs, , and 
other Wines ina City cellar. Non-Members, 
this time, welcome. Details from 
T. A. LAYTON 
2a Duke Street (Manchester Square) 

r London, W.!. Tel: WELbeck 8808 r 











SUPPLEMENT YOUR INCOME 
Bright young men or women of good educa- 
tion and a flair for projecting personalit 
are required for evening or permanent staff. 
GU income and additional in- 
centives. Applications invited particularly 
from TEACHERS, STUDENTS, A RS and 
HOUSEWIVES residing in the Essex and 
Greater London areas. 

GRA 8497 


Please phone 

8.E.London BRI 5051 
S.W. London PUT 9756 
Middlesex, N., N.W. or N.E. BUS 1122 
after 6 p.m. or all day Saturday for appoint- 

ment. ae Hb 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIP IN ITALIAN 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. Applicants should be 
people whose mother tongue is English and 
who have had advanced University training 
in Italian Language and Literature. Post- 
graduate experience in’ Italy is desirable. 

The salary for a Lecturer is within the 
range of £A1,730 x 105—£A2,435 per annum, 
plus cost of living adjustment (at present 
#£A5 per annum) and will be subject to de- 
ductions under the State Superannuation 
Act. The commencing salary will be fixed 
according to the qualifications and experi- 
ence of the successful applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme, in cases approved by the University 
and its Bankers, married men may be 
assisted by loans to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be ob; 
tained from the Secretary, Association o% 
Universities of the British Commonwealth. 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don. on 5th September, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LETTORE IN ITALIAN 

Applications are invited for the position 
of Lettore in the Department of Italian. The 
appointment will be initially for a period of 
five years. Applicants, whose mother tongue 
must be Italian, should be graduates of an 
Italian university who have specialised in 
the study of Italian Language and Litera- 
ture. They should also have had experience 
in teaching at a senior level in Italy. All 
courses conducted by the Lettore are to be 
given in Italian. , 

According to qualifications and experience 
the Lettore will reecive the salary of a Leo 
turer or a Senior Lecturer. The salary range 
for a Senior Lecturer is £A2,550 x 95—£3.000 
per annum and for a Lecturer £A1,730 x 108 
—£2,435 per annum. In each case the com- 
mencing salary within these ranges will 
also be determined by qualifications and ex- 
perience, and a cost of living adjustment 
(at present £A5 p.a.) will be allowed. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth. 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 5th September, 1960. 


Continued Overlea/ 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKER 
Gross Assets £2,000,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the seventh year in 
succession, with extra $% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD, 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











Strand. The 


STELLA FISHER in the 
interesting 


Bureau for progressive and 
secretarial vacancies. 


UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA 
LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY 

The University invites applications for a 
Lectureship in History. 

The salary scales for Lecturers are: 
Grade II, £A1,450—60—2£A1,630, andGrade I 
£A1,630—60—£A2,050. It is expected that by 
the time the appointment is made these 
scales will have been increased to: Grade I, 
£A1,650—70—£A1,860, and Grade I, £A1.860 
—70—£A2,350. Appointment will be offered 
within either of these grades according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Uni- 
versities of the British Commonwealth. 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 31st August, 1969. 








SITUATION WANTED 


GRADUATE OUTCAST on Probation seeks 
Post to do with Books. Anything anywhere. 
Bookshop preferred. Box 7029. 











CONCERTS 


3RD BATH BACH FESTIVAL, Oct. 22-29. 
14 Concerts, 40 Soloists. Complete Brochure 
from Bach Festival Secretary, Bath (3d. 
stamp). 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE at the 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 








10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 

BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace. Dolphin Furniture 
from the Admiralty. Unpublished letters of 
George IV. Open 10 to 8 daily including 
Sundays. 

IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, Exhibitions: 
Francis Hayman, R.A. (1708-1776) and 
‘Gold and Silver Plate from Goldsmiths’ 
Hall.’ Admission free. Weekdays 10-7. Sun- 
days 2-7; 210 Bus from Archway or Golders 
Green Station. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Ceri 
Richards: a retrospective exhibition of 
paintings, drawings and relief construc- 
tions. 1930-1960. Last day Thursday. Week- 
days 11-6; Sunday 2-6; closed Monday. 
Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East 
Station. 











FILMS 
DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL | 
iLMS 








are in greater demand today than ever 


fore 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
which specialises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known tele- 
vision commercials. If you have this kind 
of problem write or ring the Managing 
Director. 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9 
CUNningham 3341 








PERSONAL 


BOOKS BOUGHT, any quantity. All sub- 
jects. Van collects. Chancery 9241. 10-4.30. 
Collins & Gray, 14 Churton St., 8.W.1. 


READ ‘Working 
with Joan’ IN 


ENCORE 


2/- from all booksellers or 12/- for six issues 
from 41 Great Russell Street, London, WCI 




















ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday 
morning for publication the same week. 
For rates. refer to the head of the first 
column. . 
CANCER PATIENT 61604. Young Man (25), 
not long to live. His condition is worsened 
by anxiety for his wife, who finds she can- 
not meet their commitments and extra 
costs. Can you please help? Old jewellery, 
etc., gladly utilised. National Society for 
Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street. London, 
8.W.1 
CONSULTANT for nervous’ conditions, 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
pyschology and hypnosis.— Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
_— St.. W.1, or telephone LANgham 
5. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Labora- 
tories, 333/61 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 War- 
dour Street, London, W.1. D.X. 
NUMEROLOGY. Advanced discoveries far 
excdg. mod. Astrology offered as scientific 
aid in bus., social, dom. life. Speciality all 
kinds of partnerships suitability & vocat. 
ability tests. Private consults. if desired. 
Brief details first. S.A.E. Please. Box 7021. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, 
‘catalogues, etc., with illustrations.—Susan 
co Ltd., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 























~ PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
(Rejuvenation) 
has been available since 1956 


at the 
INSTITUTE OF HORMONE THERAPY 
31 Heathirive, London, N.W.3. 
Phone: HAM 5836 


PRINTING AT LESS cost than duplicating, 
even short runs, even when well illustrated 
—and at what speed! William Kempner 
Ltd., 36 Brooke Street, Holborn, E.C.1. 
CHAncery 3588. 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their 
new address to the Subscription Manager 
by = _ post of the Monday of the week 
affected. 


TEENAGERS AND ADULTS, though mien- 
tally handicapped, work hard and live 
happily in communities provided by The 
Camphill Village Trust. They can become 
self-supporting, but first farms and work- 
shops must be developed, new houses built. 
Please help expand these hard-working 
communities. Donations to: (or full infor- 
mation from). The Camphill Village Trust, 
Regd. Office, 2 Renfrew Road, London, 
S.E. 11. 

“WHICH?” reports on consumer goods are 
impartial and factual, based on indepen- 
dent tests. “Which?” is published monthly 
by the Consumers’ Association on annual 
subscription only £1 to Dept. 7, 333 High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

















FOR SALE 





BROADSTAIRS. Gentleman’s Residence on 
sea front in secluded position in extensive 
and well laid garden with tennis court 
and orchard. 5 Beds, 3 Bath, Lounge, Din- 
ing Room, Games Room, ample domestic 
offices. 3 Garages and ample outbuildings 
with heated and unheated greenhouses. 
Price Freehold: 29.300. Apply: Leslie Hogbin 
and Partners, 48 Queen Street, Ramsgate. 
Telephone: Thanet 53222. 








LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY for your holiday. The 
L.8.J. can show you how. Acquire the pro- 
fessional touch—you can always “take 
money by Writing. Free advice and ook 
from: LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 








books reviewed or advertised in this paper's - 


columns to be sent to readers who cannot 
otherwise obtain them. Orders accompanied 
by @ remittance covering the books’ total 
published price, plus 1s. 6d. per volume for 
postage, should be sent to the Book Order 
ay x ‘Spectator,’ 99 Gower Street, London, 
we.l. 





STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., hronicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MSS. to 

FREE, “The Professional Touch,’ 

ing Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 





THE SPECTATOR, JULY 22, 19% 


POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arca- ; 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


‘THE HUMANIST’ is the journal of Scien- 
tific Humanism (monthly ls., ann. sub. 14s. 
p.p). Send for free specimen copy. Ber- 
trand Russell's ‘Faith of a Rationalist,’ 
and booklet ‘Living With Reality.’ R.P.A. 
(Dept. S.), 40 Drury Lane, London, W.C.2. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Insti- 
tute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


WRITE AND SELL Children’s stories. Mail 
training with sales assistance. Children's 
Features (S), Cholmondeley Road, 
Pendleton, Salford. 











WRITE TO SELL—with Know-How! No 
Sales—No Fees training shows you how to 
write what editors buy. Benefits also from 
‘The Writer,’ plus two practical writing 
encylopeedias—free! Send for FREE R.1 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ (45th 
Edition). B.A. School of Successful Writing, 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.— 
= R. Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folke- 
stone. 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarmon, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wal- 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 














EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Boarding Schools and 
seaside holidays without Parents. Guard- 
iapship Service for parents abroad. Tele- 
phone Selsey 2774 (day or night) or write 
The Broombank Group, Selsey, Chichester, 
Sussex, for prospectus—free to parents. 
Individual preparation for Common En- 
trance and G.C.E. Examinations. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tam College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
= Vietoria Street, E.C.4. Established 


FARMHOUSE SCHCOL, Wendover, Bucks, 
situated in beautiful Chiltern countryside. 
A boarding and day school with a practical 
approach to education where girls run 
their own farm and take grammar school 
subjects to G.C.E. levels. Telephone: Wend- 
over 2297. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., De- 
grees; Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional 
Examinations, Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E.., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
pm gs B.92. Wolsey Hall. Oxford. (Est. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and. intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 
Holland Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
i Molton Street. W.1. MAY 5306 (3 
nes). 


WILLIAM TEMPLE COLLEGE, 
RUGBY 























MID-WEEK COURSE, 
12th-16th SEPTEMBER, 1960 
ON 
THE MIDDLE EAST TODAY 


Political, Economic, Industrial; Cultural 
and Religious Aspects. 

Speakers include: Sir Reader Bullards, 
Miss E. Monroe, Mr. D. C. Watt, Mr. M. G. 
Ionides and Dr. K. Cragg. 

Apply to the Principal for particulars. 








SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS EX GOVT. £20 value for 
#7 . 16s. Perfect. 14 days’ free _ trial. 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 








CHRONIC CATARRH is rooted in-a toxic 
state of the system and is the implacable 
enemy of fitness and mental activity. Garli- 
sol non-taint garlic tablets liquefy catarrh 
and purify and clear the entire .system. 
Entirely benevolent, with no drug reaction 
on the heart. Not habit forming, 1,000 tab- 
lets (six months’ treatment) 52s. 6d., 600 
tablets 32s. 6d.,.together with booklet of 
home treatment and dietary advice.—Garli- 
sol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 





ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress,. Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland. 








GOING ON 
HOLIDAY ? 


You might be unable to buy the 
Spectator when you go on holiday, ag” 
newsagents do not carry surplus copies, 
To make sure of receiving your 
Spectator send us your holiday 
address and we will post the paper te 
you—at llid. per copy. Instructions 
to: 
SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER ST., LONDON, WC1 








SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to meas 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Hom 
royd and Cooper. 34 Spring Gardens, 
chester 2 


SHIRTS made to measure from 30/-. ¥ 
choice of patterns from A. U. Gar 
Ltd.. 2 Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


EPICURE 


Salubrity and Cider 


Jolly wholesome is the air in Some . 
where the famous cider apples grow. For§ 
vicarious breath of salubrity, sense the de 
lightful bouquet of TES FESTIVAL 
VAT—Sparkling Cider De Luxe. It retai 
all the zesty aroma of bright. rosy 
cider apples hanging on the tree. Some: 
folks say the proof of the orchard is in ths 
cider, which is true with COATES FESTE 
VAL VAT. After this cider has matured 
great Falstaffian vats, it is reborn with 
mellow, medium-dry flavour and a cg 
vivial alcoholic proof. . . both so stimul 
ing with meals, and on special occasio 
See for yourself—for only 2/2 a qui 
flagon (2/6 in Scotland), plus bottle 4 
posit—at your wine merchant or off-licene 
—R. N. Coate & Company Limited, Nail 
Somerset. 











ACCOMMODATION 


DAWSON HOUSE HAMPSTEAD, 
Finchley Rd. Tube. Piccadilly in 15 m 
CHW, Ctrl. Htg.. B. & B. & Bath 18/6 
nt. 5 gns. wk. dbl. 8 gns. MAI- 0079. EB 
7019. 





MEET each other at our Piccadilly Office 
The right flat (separate or shared) or & 
right person.—Share-A-Flat Ltd., 175 F 
cadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 hours). 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS | 


CARTOP DINGHY HIRE with outb’d ma 
& roofrack £5 wkly. 216 High St.. 8.W. 7 
SALCOMBE. CARAVAN to let, farm sf 
overlooking sea. 10th Sept. on. SAE. E 


IBERICA 


FOR A FREE SPAIN 
Editor: VICTORIA KENT 


Honorary Chairmen : 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA © 
NORMAN THOMAS 

The only magazine devoted exclusive 
to Spanish affairs. Published 
English and Spanish editions on thé 
15th of every month. 
Featuring : ‘UNCENSORED’ repe 
from Madrid, and articles on soc 
political, economic and literary ther 
by outstanding Spanish writers 
Spain and in exile. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 
21s. 6d. for one year 
35s. 6d. for two years 
PUBLISHED BY: 
The Ibérica Publishing Co. 
112 East 19 St. 
New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Specimen copies may be obtained: 
from, - and subscriptions opened 


through, the Spectator, 99 Gower St 
LONDON, W.C.1 : 














le 





BUSton 3221, Prinved 


Gaz & 


. Second-class mail privileges authorised at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. Published by L 
C.2, at theie Wellington Press, Aldershct. Subscription Rate by surface mail to any 
inland 2}d.; Abroad 34d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, July 22, 1960. 
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